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Buffalo area NAF Directors (1. to r.) Sess (Worthington 
Pump), Thompson (Pratt & Letchworth), convention 
chairman, Hannemann (Amer. Brass), Clayton (Carbor- 


undum) check Foremen Convention plans. (Carrier’s De- 
Haven missed photo.) 
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Basins in Briggs new 
vitreous china lavato- 
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Solved—by Briggs—the 
problem of water-marks 
on wall or leaks on ceil- 





















ing below. Briggs inte- 
gral lip flange seals tub 
to wall permanently! 


ries hold more water . . . 
make shampoos and 






















Exclusive Safety-Bot- 
tom bathtub by Briggs! 
Protects your family 
from danger of slip-ups 
when bathing, shower- 
ing or getting in and 
out. Rim is wide, flat, 
comfortable to sit on. 


3. 
Tusider outiide- 
Staingrors ! 


Briggs Beautyware is 
easier to clean and keep 
clean! Every inch (even 
under lavatory) is cover- 
ed instainproof porcelain 
enamel. Citric acids, ink, 
medicines, nothing will 
harm its shining surface! 


undie-washing easier 
Wide anti-splash rim 
and broad shelf are fine 
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for resting toiletries. 
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New flush in Briggs 
smart vitreous china 
closet combination 
works smoother...quiet- 
er... more efficiently. 
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Uses less water, too! 
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Iuside budget. 
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‘Agee Now youcan get acom- 


=~ o plete set of Briggs fix- 
PS hh A tures in the newest dec- 
ae orator colors for only 

> mire §=(10% more than white 
os ~~ > ... instead of paying the 
> an usual 25% to 40% more. 
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HERE’S the real inside story of how Briggs—and Briggs alone— proof porcelain enamel finishes and the finest tarnish-proof 
can give you more quality at less cost! Modern production is chromium-plated fittings. And all without your paying a cent more 
the secret. Briggs methods of manufacture are the last word in than you would for run-of-the-mill fixtures! See how much more 
efficient production-line techniques. What's more, Briggs passes value you get with Briggs Beautyware! You'll find it at every 
on the savings to you . . . in modern styling, top-quality stain- progressive plumbing dealer's. Visit the one nearest you, today! 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RI G G S Oeailjware prety 3001 MILLER AVENUE 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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You can hear this 
convention headliner 






every week! 


Henty S. heylor 


stimulating speaker at the Foremen’s Annual 
Convention, talks every Monday* night over 
the ABC Network on “Your Land and Mine“ — 


@ You'll appreciate Mr. Taylor’s words of 
wisdom atthe convention. Butyou don’t have 
to attend a convention to hear him again. 


For every Monday night—at 8:45 Eastern, 
Mountain and Pacific time (7:45 Central) — 
Henry J. Taylor talks straight from the 
shoulder to all America. 


His words grow from a background sensi- 
tively tuned to our times. Henry J. Taylor 
knows the world well—has spent a lifetime 
traveling through key countries, talking to 
world leaders. 


And he’s more than a noted author, traveler, 
war correspondent. He is a businessman 
—he knows the problems of foremen and 
of management. He talks clearly, crisply, 
fearlessly—at all times to the point. 


Get the Henry J. Taylor habit, every Monday 
night. You'll get a clear-cut picture of our 
times on ‘Your Land and Mine.”’ 


*In some localities, Mr. Taylor is heard on other days. 
Consult your local paper for time and station. 


Presented by 


GENERAL Motors 


ss Your Key to Greater Value 


\ 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC-OLDSMOBILE-BUICK+CADILLAC-BODY BY FISHER-GMC TRUCK & COACH 
FRIGIDAIRE » GM DIESEL - DELCO - UNITED MOTORS SERVICE - AC SPARK PLUGS 








HOW TO 
Manage the modern 
industrial enterprise 


. . . best tested methods 
. . actual plant cases 


HERE IS a practical book covering every 
phase of industrial enterprise from the 
point of view of management, to aid you in 
establishing the most efficient, workable 
methods all along the line. It delves into 
every function of management, from financ- 
ing and launching production, to selling the 
product and keeping abreast of a changing 
market and modern 
technical advancements. 
A plan of fundamental 
management principles 
enables you to coordin- 
ate the complex pro- 
ductive system, so that 
every phase of manage- 
ment fits into the same 
general policies. 


Just Published! 
Revised Second Edition 


INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 
and MANAGEMENT 


By Lawrence L. Bethel 
Director of New Haven YMCA Junior College 
George H. E. Smith 
Lawyer and Economist 
Franklin S. Atwater 
Industrial Engineering Manager, 

The Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Harvey A. Stackman, Jr. 

Personnel Administrator, Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
851 pages, 6 x 9, 185 illustrations, $5.50 
McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization 

and Management Series 

Special features of THIS BOOK contains 

second edition: advanced practice in the 


e reflects technical organizing and running 
management and of the industrial enter- 
ee prise, from the small 
the industrial en- business to the concern 
ineer in the manu- operating many plants. 
acturing field With the change of em- 
e@ emphasizes recent ap- “ . 
plications of statistical  Phasis from production 
and charting tech- to competitive factors, 
niques on cost control 
and pricing 
e discusses the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Execu- 


the authors give you in- 
formation on processes, 
tive Inventory, the waste control, plant and 
’ 
Creative Conference 
and the influence of 
labor unions. 
e includes many graphs 
and tables for ease in 


equipment maintenance, 
equipment replacement 
and other. matters deal- 


comparisons and visu- ing with principles of 
alization of trends. cost reduction. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TO: 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18, N. Y. 

Send me Bethel’s INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION AND MANAGEMENT for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
remit $5.50, plus a few cents for delivery, or 
return the book postpaid. (We pay for de- 
livery if you remit with this coupon; same 
return privilege.) 


Name 

Address a 
City Zone  — 
Company essienecemmaniiniiesatt 
i icitinpattocingiccipn ainesiginaia MAN—9-50 








This offer applies to U. S. only 














Washington ... In a Hurry 


FRECENT actions of the Congress re- 

veal that it is acting in both a con- 
fused and hasty manner. This of course 
stems primarily from the Korean war 
situation. 

A shining example is the action of 
the House on the bill introduced by 
administration forces to halt inflation 
and the substitute which was offered 
for it known as the Kunkel bill. The 
latter resulted from the statement of 
Mr. Bernard Baruch urging the neces- 
sity of imposing immediate and simul- 
taneous price and wage controls in 
order to halt inflation. 

Title V of this measure authorized 
the President to settle labor disputes 
and to create such boards and commis- 
sions as he deemed appropriate to ex- 
ecute this purpose. This part of the 
measure specifically provided that this 
regulatory power should be exercised 
in accordance with wage stabilization 
policies and with the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, but significantly it 
omitted any reference to the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act). 

As a result of quick thinking and co- 
operation between Chairman Graham 
Barden of the House Labor Committee 
and Samuel K. McConnell, the ranking 
minority member, the dangers and con- 
fusion that would result from the act 
if passed in that form were pointed out 
in debate. Finally an amendment was 
offered on the floor and by a close vote 
this entire section of the bill was 
stricken out. 

If this measure had been passed in its 
original form, it would have enabled 
the President to create a War Labor 
Board, which would not only have 
superseded the Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service presently under the direc- 
tion of Cyrus Ching, but it would have 
imposed compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes on industry generally. 

During World War II conflicting de- 
cisions were handed down by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the 
War Labor Board. For example, in 
1944 the NLRB took the position that 
it did not have jurisdiction of disputes 
involving foremen’s unions. Simultane- 
ously however, the War Labor Board 
assumed jurisdiction of such disputes, 
and this action gave great impetus to 
the unionization of foremen for col- 
lective bargaining purposes. 

It is generally agreed that some type 
of legislation presently is necessary in 
order to clothe the President with 
power to halt further inflation. The 
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Harry P. Jeffrey 


medicine may prove worse than the 
disease however, unless such legislation 
is carefully considered and is written 
with the greatest possible fairness to 
all elements of our economic society 
and consistent with existing laws and 
regulatory bodies. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Senate counterpart of the House bill 
discussed above did contain a reference 
to the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947, and specifically provided 
that action taken under the new law 
should be consistent with existing ap- 
plicable laws. 

Administration circles in Washington 
appear to take for granted the necessity 
for a board or commission comparable 
to the old War Labor Board. According 
to reports, former Senator Frank 
Graham of North Carolina is slated to 
become the chairman of the new board. 
Dr. Graham recently was defeated for 
renomination as Senator although he 
had administration support and appar- 
ently considerable money and energy 
were expended in his behalf by the 
CIO — PAC, 


Need New Railway Labor Act? 
ons inability of the railroads and or- 

ganized railroad employees to oper- 
ate without strikes and work stoppages 
lends strength to the claim that the 
Railway Labor Act is in need of a com- 
plete overhauling. This measure has 
been in effect for 25 years with rela- 
tively little amendment. 

Efforts are being made at the present 
time to amend it in piecemeal fashion. 
Such action may serve as stop-gap 
legislation, but will not serve the best 
interests of either organized railway 
employees or the railroad management 
and owners. 

(Turn to Page 36) 





WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Insfitute, Inc. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 


LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 
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FOREMEN are 


“IN THE MIDDLE" 


Yes, at Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
the foremen are “in the middle.” That is—they 
are the key men whose work is at the very heart 


of Revere’s operations. 


That is why, at Revere, the foremen are 
thoroughly informed of all developments within 
the company. Their close contact with other 
management personnel is maintained through 


meetings, letters and booklets that are all a part 





REVERE 





of Revere’s progressive Foremen’s Understand- 


ing Program. 


When Paul Revere founded the first copper 
mill in America, it is probable that his business 
associates were also his friends and neighbors. 
It is still recognized at Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated that everyone’s future personal 
success depends on the team-work of all. That's 


why we’re all “partners in Revere.” 





COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicagoand Clinton, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 
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Medals for millionaires 


HERE are more than 100,000 jobs at Ford 

Motor Company because Henry Ford went into 
business to make money—and succeeded. He made 
millions for himself, hundreds of millions for 
others. He created 100,000 jobs paying workmen 
more of the better things of life than any state- 
owned industry here or anywhere else in the world 
will or can pay its workers. 


There are more than 100,000 jobs on the 
New York Central Railroad because Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, a poor boy, determined to become 
rich, and did... and built a great business in 
the process, 





These men and hundreds like them—because they 
wanted to make money—went into business, worked 
day and night, made a little money, invested it in 
better machinery. This made more money—and so 
the business grew, with more and more jobs paying 
higher and higher wages made possible by improved 
machinery bought out of profits. (And in the process 
these companies turn out better and better products 
and services at lower prices.) 


It is the hope of profit that has been the spark 
plug of America. Take it away and the magnificent 
machine that is America will stall—and workers’ 
progress will stop dead with it. 


WARNER 
& 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Irwin Lamp, Editor 


Paul E. Sterner, Consulting Art Editor 
William Levy, Ph.D., Educational Editor 

R. F. Monsalvatge, Jr., Editorial Assistant 
Eldon Frye, Cartoonist 


Jean Adams, Director Adv. Production and Sub- 
scriber Relations 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS - Fred G. Clark, 
general chairman, American Economic Foundation, 
New York; Harry P. Jeffrey, attorney, Dayton; 
W. E. Landis, industrial relations director, Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit; Louis W. Lerda, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Charles A. McKeand, di- 
rector of employment relations, Merchants & 
Manufacturers Assn., Loa Angeles; Richard S. 
Rimanoczy, editorial director, American Economic 
Foundation, New York; Whiting Williams, em- 
ployee relations counsel, Cleveland. 


BUREAU EDITORS—wWest Coast: Roy Bell, 725 


Spring St., Rm. 200, Los Angeles—Tucker 4727. 


ADVERTISING—Carroll Steve Slick, 2038 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia; L. F. McClure, 814 N. Tower 
Court, Chicago (Superior 7-1585). 





Calendar 


Sept. 13 NAF CONVENTION 





BUFFALO 


Oct. 4-5 8th Annual Training Conference 
-6 Purdue Univ. 
Oct. 10 2nd Annual Wisconsin 


Oct. 16 NAF Conference Milwaukee 
-20 NAF Seminar Cleveland 

Nov. 6 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-10 

Nov. 27 Management Development Institute 

-Dec. 1 Chicago 

Dec. 11 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-15 

Dec. 18 Management Development Institute 
-22 Pittsburgh 

1951 

Jan. 23 NAF Indoctrination Seminar 
-24 for New Directors Dayton 

Jan. 25 NAF Board Meeting Dayton 
-27 

Mar. 3-4 NAF Bowling Classic, Hagerty 

Bowling Center Toledo 
Mar. 10 6th Annual Northwest Management 
Conference Portland 

Mar. 15 Amer. Society of Training Directors 

-17 Convention Philadelphia 


Apr. 30 4th Natl. Materials Handling Expo- 
to sition, International Amphi- 


May + theatre Chicago 


Sept. 26 NAF CONVENTION CHICAGO 
27, 28, 29 
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Economics by Clark & Rimanoczy 14 Calendar 7 
Human Relations by Levy 26 Editorials 16 
Labor Relations by McKeand 20 Industry ... at Work 39 
Supervisory Training by Lerda 24 Safety Salon 37 
Washington by Jeffrey 4 Management News 28 
Personnel by Landis 18 











Williams McKeand Lerda 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


giving generously of their time 
toward better teamwork and perform- 
ance by all ranks of management... 
for a stronger American system. 





Landis Rimanoczy Jeffrey 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


B. A. HODAPP, President JOSEPH E. COX, Secretary-Treasurer 
RAY ARDUSER, First Vice President J. E. BATHURST, Ezecutive Vice President 


The National Association of Foremen (NAF) is a non-profit, educational, management 
organization devoted to unifying all segments of management, foremen to president; to 
recognition of a professional status for these management men; to broadening the horizon 
of first-line management for more effective leadership; to strengthening the free economy 
in America. 

Its 40,000 members include all management segments, enrolled mainly in autonomous but 
affiliated “area” or “company” management clubs. It also offers company memberships, 
and individual memberships in special circumstances. 


For full information, address the executive vice president at 321 W. First Street, Dayton 
2, Ohio. 














Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
1BU Network, every Monday evening. 





It takes a fine hig family 


ents and a real houseful of 
young fry—that’s what it takes to 
fill this strapping big Buick. 


A" least two enterprising par- 


Fill it comfortably, that is. 


There’s room here for young- 
sters to stand, sit, or curl up in a 
seat-corner — with safety plate 
glass all around them. 


You can range them on that 
broad rear seat, knowing that 
Buick’s coil spring ride is 
smooth there as it is up front— 
even on picnic-land lanes. 


You can count on the steady go- 
ing of wide Safety-Ride rims 
and low-pressure tires, the 
straight-ahead thrust of torque- 


FouR-WAY 

FOREFRONT 
This rugged front end (1) 
sets the style note, (2) 
saves on repair costs — 
vertical bars are individ- 
vally replaceable, (3) 
avoids “locking horns,” 
(4) makes parking and 
garaging easier. 








tube that keeps rear wheels in 
line. 


And you find more fun than 
anybody! 


There’s the lift of plenty Fire- 
ball power as you ramble up hill 
and down dale—and the down- 
right comfort of Dynaflow Drive* 
that ends fiddling with gears and 
fussing with a clutch. 


Then there’s this happy thought 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on 
SUPER and SPECIAL models. 


for the one who minds the fam- 
ily budget... 

Buick SpeciAL prices begin just 
a bit above those on cars in the 
lowest price class. And SuPer 
and ROADMASTER models extend 
Buick coverage right up to the 
fine-car field. 


Your Buick dealer will gladly 
show you the car your taste and 
fortune will take to best. See 
him tomorrow—make it a family 
affair. 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Only BUICK has Dyncflou/—=~ and with it goes: 


HMIGHER-COMPRESSION Fireball valve-in-head power in three engines. (New F-263 engine in SUPER 
models.) « NEW-PATTERN STYLING, with MULTI-GUARD forefront, taper-through fenders, ‘‘double 
bubble’’ taillights « WIDE-ANGLE VISIBILITY, close-up road view both forward and back « TRAFFIC- 
HANDY SIZE, less over-all length for easier parking and garaging, short turning radius « EXTRA-WIDE 
SEATS cradled between the axles « SOFT BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, Safety-Ride rims, low- 
pressure tires, ride-steadying torque-tube « WIDE ARRAY OF MODELS with Body by Fisher. 


WHATEVER YOUR PRICE RANGE 


Beller buy Buick" jam 





When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 





to Greater 
Value 








Civic center in Buffalo. Note Hotel Statler, convention headquarters, facing square from the right side of view. (Fitzgerald air photo) 


BUE I ALO »»»Koremen Convention City 


By Wayne Pettit, Convention Publicity Director 


HOULD a big circle with a radius 

of 500 miles be drawn with Buffalo 

as its center, it would enclose the great- 

est concentration of population on the 
North American continent. 

For within a 500-mile radius of Buff- 
alo live about half the residents of the 
United States and nearly 70 per cent 
of those of Canada; 54 of the 93 cities 
of this country having 100,000 popula- 
tion or more; 28 of the nation’s biggest 
cities. 

Buffalo has come a long way in the 
166 years since 1784 when the first 
white settlers arrived and dubbed it 
New Amsterdam. It grew slowly at 
first. At the outbreak of the War of 
1812 it was a community of log cabins 
and only 1,500 population. 

Less than a year later, on the night 
of December 30, 1813, the settlement 
was attacked from Canada by enemy 
soldiers accompanied by Indians, who 
burned it virtually to the ground. From 
those ashes emerged the present city of 
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Here’s a highlight story 
about Buffalo, focal point 
for hundreds of plant 
management men who'll 
participate in the annual 
meeting of The National 
Association of Foremen 
September 13-16. 


Buffalo. It was incorporated as a vil- 
lage in 1816, received its charter 16 
years later. 

The growth of Buffalo got tremendous 
impetus from the opening of the Erie 
Canal on October 26, 1825. From that 
date on it was destined to become a 
center of commerce. 

Buffalo has grown into the nation’s 
greatest milling center. Approximately 
60,000,000 bushels of wheat are milled 
annually, 70 per cent becoming flour; 
the rest, dairy and poultry feeds. In 


addition, tremendous quantities of other 
grains are processed into cereals. 

Buffalo is the second largest city in 
the state, 15th in the nation, in popula- 
tion. It’s 11th in size in the country in- 
dustrially; the largest inland water port 
in the United States in value of water- 
borne commerce handled. The thriving 
metropolis is the second largest rail- 
road center in the nation, with 12 
freight terminals which handle 45,000 
trains a year, and five passenger termi- 
nals with more than 50,000 trains sched- 
uled annually. 

The capitol city of the rich Niagara 
Frontier, Buffalo is close to Niagara 
Falls, for more than a century Amer- 
ica’s favorite mecca for honeymooners, 
tourists, sightseers. 

The city has magnificent educational 
as well as industrial, commercial and 
residential qualifications to make it the 
great metropolitan center it is. It’s the 
home of the University of Buffalo, 
founded in 1846 with Millard Fillmore, 
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later the 13th President of the United 
States. Besides Millard Fillmore, Buf- 
falo sent another son to the White 
House when Grover Cleveland, its 
mayor, became the 22nd, and later, 24th 
President. 

The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 
Historical Society and the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science are among the cultural 
headquarters of the Niagara Frontier. 
At Kleinhans Music Hall, lauded by 
world-famous artists as near-perfect 
from an acoustical standpoint, music 
lovers may hear the best music world 
has to offer, including Buffalo’s own 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
William Steinberg. 

Buffalo is known for the beauty of its 
tree-lined streets. More than 50,000 
elms and maples are maintained by the 
city along the broad boulevards that 
link the city’s 10 public parks consist- 
ing of more than 3,000 acres. 

In the heart of the great residential 
section in North Buffalo are the $2,- 
000,000 Zoological Gardens in 365-acre 
Delaware Park. There is always some- 
thing interesting to see and do for 
visitors who are quickly caught by the 
city’s typical spirit of lively fun and 
good fellowship. There are sports of 
every kind for young and old—bathing, 
boating, fishing, International League 
baseball, harnessing and trotting rac- 
ing in summer, and big-time profes- 
sional and collegiate football staged in 
Buffalo’s 45,000-seat Civic Stadium in 
fall. The city has more than 100 night 
clubs, 1,100 restaurants and 64 theatres. 


But with all its vacation-land atmos- 





phere, Buffalo presents a panorama of 
booming industrial and commercial 
activity. 

As Ed Angley, in his SATURDAY 
EVENING POST story on Buffalo in 
June, 1947, said: “Buffalo is an indus- 
trial and commercial giant but it 
doesn’t look like one.”’ He described the 
city as appearing as though it were 
made up of 1,000 New England towns. 

One of the most convincing evidences 
of Buffalo’s industrial attractions is 
the constant influx of new companies 
which seek the benefits of Buffalo’s 
good labor-management relations; un- 
limited supply of pure lake water, 
abundance of inexpensive _ electric 
power, large supply of natural gas. 


One can name practically any large 
nationally-known firm and it will be 
found that it has its home headquar- 
ters, branch plant or a big representa- 
tion in Buffalo. One can name practi- 
cally any manufactured product from 
golf balls to airplanes and automobiles 
to hair tonic and chances are it will 
bear the Buffalo-made stamp. This 
broad diversification has assured a high 
level of employment. It is insurance 
against cycles of booms and busts. 


Although Buffalo’s 106-year-old 
Chamber of Commerce is always quick 
to point out the city’s many attractions 
for good living and prosperous business 
activities, it does not travel alone in 
its boosting crusades. 

Recently, for instance, the General 
Motors Corporation which operates five 
large plants in the Buffalo area, seized 
upon the 50th Anniversary of the Auto- 


“Honeymoon Falls" at 
Niagara will be one of the 
main attractions for most 
convention participants. 
Hidden beneath this dra- 
matic spectacle is a less 
known story of tremendous 
hydro-electric power 
availed to nearby industry. 
Left foreground: American 
Falls; Canadian ‘'Horse- 
shoe", upper right. 


mobile Club of Buffalo as an opportun- 
ity to express its genuine appreciation 
of the area’s advantages. 

“As makers of automotive products,” 
GM stated in Buffalo newspaper and 
magazine advertising, “ we know how 
much Buffalo has helped the automobile 
grow and flourish, We know the big 
part played by Buffalo people in putting 
America on wheels. To us, there is 
nothing nicer than living and working 
in an area where cars seem to thrive 
and where we can really take root and 
grow. It’s good to know that the auto- 
motive industry is a large part of Buff- 
alo—that so many make a living di- 
rectly or indirectly from it. That’s why 
we picked the Buffalo area years ago 
for our home and that’s why we say we 
hope we’ll be around for the Auto 
Club’s 100th Anniversary in the year 
2,000.” 

The Ford Motor Company and the 
Bethlehem Steel Company which long 
have operated mammoth Buffalo plants 
are now completing expansions total- 
ing around $100,000,000. When Henry 
Ford II spoke at the 106th Annual Ban- 
quet of the Buffalo Chamber a couple 
of months ago, he virtually captivated 
the overflow audience by his youthful 
aggressiveness and mature wisdom. But 
what pleased the city’s prominent busi- 
ness, industrial and civic leaders mostly 
was his straight-forward statement: “I 
hope you will accept the decision to 
build a new plant here as the most 
practical compliment we could pay 
you.” 

Arthur B. Homer, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company who shared 
the speaking platform with Mr. Ford, 
likewise praised the city without reser- 
vation, gave the more than 1,000,000 
residents of the Buffalo area sound 
reason to renew their faith in contin- 
ued growth and prosperity. 

Not only did Mr. Homer speak kind 
words, but his company has just re- 
cently published an elaborate 28-page 
brochure entitled, “The Buffalo Story,” 
being distributed nationally. 

After so much unfavorable national 
publicity given to Buffalo a few years 
back when it was the hapless victim of 
a freak snowstorm, the Chamber was 
overjoyed to read in Bethlehem’s Buf- 
falo Story that the city’s year-round 
climate is a healthy and pleasant one, 
both from the standpoint of industrial 
efficiency and comfortable living. 

And so, who wouldn’t want to shuffle 
off to Buffalo-—a progressive industrial 
city that still manages to retain all the 
charms of a vacation paradise! 

* 

Socialist sympathizers predict that 
capitalism in America will disappear, 
because, they claim, it no longer serves 
the people. But they by-pass the ques- 
tion of who gets hurt by socialism, al- 
though the truth is that socialism is 
dynamite to folks who earn their living 
the hard way. It’s just a politician’s 
paradise.—Radio’s Henry J. Taylor. 
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WAGE 
INCENTIVES 


... a Briel Primer 


By Walter Strom, Supervisor of 
Budgets & Standards — Buffalo 
W orks—Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation 


HE theory of wage incentives was 

first expounded in Europe just prior 
to the American Revolution by a 
Frenchman named Perronet. About 
seventy years later an Englishman 
named Babbage became intrigued with 
the idea and made further researches. 
Fully another one-half century elapsed 
before two Americans, F. W. Taylor and 
F. B. Gilbreth began their experiments 
in America. 

In recent years, wage incentive sys- 
tems have undergone minute scrutiny 
by labor and management. It is gen- 
erally recognized that a sound and well 
administered wage incentive system is 
not a “blood sweating” plan conceived 
for the purpose of extracting the last 
ounce of energy from the worker. In- 
deed, sound and well administered 
plans usually improve the facilities and 
methods on a given job to the extent 
that the worker produces a _ better 
product under more congenial condi- 
tions and quite often with less physical 
and mental effort than under the old 
method. 


Types Of Systems 


There are four outstanding types of 
wage incentive systems in operation: 
Straight Piece Work, Halsey 50-50 
Plan, Bedaux or Point Plans, and the 
100% Participation Plan. Each has its 
own advantages and disadvantages. 
The 100% Participation Plan seems to 
have gained in popularity in recent 
years. It appears that it will be given 
serious consideration in future wage 
incentive installations. 


Installation 


Wage incentive systems are usually 
installed by management engineers 
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who make minute studies of all facili- 
ties and production operations. These 
are carefully charted, new facilities 
are added, if necessary, methods are 
improved. The groundwork is thus laid 
for collating manufacturing data which 
will be used for setting standards or 
rates. 

To insure success, management must 
sell the idea to its own people: Super- 
vision, Timekeeping, the Worker. More- 
over, it becomes important that man- 
agement set up controls for its proper 
maintenance. Most wage incentive au- 
thorities agree that no wage incentive 
system can long survive without proper 
maintenance. 


{nequities In Standards 


Poor maintenance is directly respon- 
sible for many inequities in Standards. 
Such causes as failure to report and/or 
take care of methods, tooling and qual- 
ity changes, poor machine and tooling 
maintenance, hard materials, improp- 
erly instructed operators, improperly 
trained and/or staffed Standards Per- 
sonnel and shop pressures to loosen 
Standards — these are the principal 
wedging devices which contribute so 
greatly to weaken the maintenance 
controls. 


Maintenance Of Standards 
And Pre-requisites 


Correctly set Standards should not 
be tampered with in order to alleviate 
an abnormal condition. A sound wage 
incentive system should provide for 
extra compensation whenever Stand- 
ards cannot be made due to hard or 
crooked castings, improper tools or 
other non-standard conditions. Basi- 
cally, the worker should not be penal- 
ized for conditions beyond his control. 


Standards should likewise not be re- 
duced merely because someone has con- 
trived some personal short cuts. Stand- 
ards should be guaranteed against re- 
duction unless for design, methods or 
tooling changes. A standard which was 
obviously calculated in error should be 
the subject for discussion between the 
parties concerned. 

It is imperative that suitable job 
evaluation and job description plans 
be in effect before an attempt is made 
to introduce wage incentives. It is ob- 
vious that a correct relationship must 
already exist between the jobs before 
they are used as a basis for setting up 
wage incentive scales. Otherwise, the 
installation will result in a dismal 
failure. 


Standard Data Method 


Frederick W. Taylor is generally re- 
garded as the father of the American 
Incentive System. He expounded the 
theory of accumulating stopwatch read- 
ings from which he developed the so- 


called “Standard Data.” He prescribed 
further that time-studies be made only 
for developing standard data and not 
for actual rate-setting purposes. His 
reasoning was that an individual time- 
study is too costly and erratic and does 
more harm than good, since it might 
“cover up” non-standard operating 
conditions in the form of hard material, 
poor machine maintenance, poor job in- 
struction, for example. Present day 
systems include expense allowances for 
all non-standard conditions not con- 
tained in standard data in order not 
to penalize the operator. 


Standards Personnel 


A Standards Department is usually 
organized while the management engi- 
neers are accumulating data. The de- 
partment head, of course, should be re- 
sponsible to management. His staff 
should consist of practical journeymen, 
technicians and necessary clerical help 
to carry on this very important work. 
Collectively, they should be in a posi- 
tion to cope with any shop problem in 
a practical and technical sense with re- 
spect to proper wage incentive appli- 
cation. The Standards department is the 
spark plug in a wage incentive plan. 
But just as a spark plug cannot fire an 
internal combustion engine without ig- 
nition, compression, fuel and_ air, 
neither can the Standards department 
operate efficiently without the collec- 
tive efforts of management, supervi- 


(Continued Page 36) 





MEET THE AUTHOR—Born in Buffalo 
(1896), Walter Storm attended normal 
schools and Univ. of Buffalo to earn N. Y. 
State license to teach machine shop prac- 
tice. Came to Worthington Pump (1931) 
as tool and die maker; made Standards 
supervisor, 1939; given plant budgetary 
control (1943); also later job evaluation 
and description functions. Active in de- 
fense and civic training projects. 
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Manage explores the unique 
and well integrated super- 
visory development pro- 
gram at Chrysler’s Dodge 
Division. 


HOW SUPERVISORS “GROW 
. AT DODGE 


T= importance of a supervisor’s con- 
tribution to any management team 
is basic to the success of an industrial 
organization. The recognition of this 
is paramount to the maintenance of a 
high level of morale among super- 
visors. However, its mere acceptance 
accomplishes nothing. Rather, a posi- 
tive program of a continuous nature is 
required to keep supervisors properly 
informed in such a manner that they 
are equipped to function as genuine 
management representatives. The 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corporation 
has recognized this and developed a 
four point project to achieve the de- 
sired results. 


1) Careful screening of candidates for 
supervisory positions to insure place- 
ment of the best possible person in 
each vacancy in first line of manage- 
ment. 

2) Induction training for all newly ap- 
pointed supervisors which will ac- 
quaint them with policy and procedure 
of the organization before these men 
actually take over their new assign- 
ments. 

3) Continuous weekly conferences on 
company time to keep all supervisors 
so informed that they can deal ade- 
quately with problems and conditions 
which currently confront them. 

4) Special features sponsored from time 
to time in behalf of supervisors that 
serve to set them apart and further 
enhance the prestige of their positions 
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Here, a new procedure is introduced to Dodge supervisors for handling injured employees. 


Screening Of Supervisory 
Candidates 


Chrysler Corporation maintains a 
policy of promotion from within. Thus, 
in order to secure the future stability 
and strength of the overall manage- 
ment structure it is vitally important 
that each new supervisor be the best 
possible man for that particular job. 
The supervisors of today will become 
tomorrow’s general foremen, superin- 
tendents, department heads, plant man- 
agers. Because of this, it is essential 
that good candidates with the necessary 
potential be selected initially at the 
first level of supervisory management. 
To accomplish this, the Dodge Division 
has devised a system of screening 
potential candidates for supervisory 
positions through the use of tests, in- 
terviews, and an exhaustive investiga- 
tion to determine which possible candi- 
date is best fitted and most deserving 
of the position for which all are being 
considered. 


Since today’s new supervisors are the 
life blood of tomorrow’s management 
organization, Dodge has schooled its 
management group to watch for these 
characteristics in recommending po- 
tential supervisors: 


ATTITUDES 


Confidence im one’s self—a necessity if 
a man is expected to make decisions 
and lead others. 

Loyalty and respect fer one’s company 
—a prime requisite for any successful 
management representative. 
Friendliness toward people—a keystone 
in any good human relations program. 
Int t in self-imp t—a domi- 
nant factor in progressive management. 
Desire to assume ility—a char- 
acteristic which research indicates to 
be consistent in all successful super- 
visors. 

Sense of fair play—a must in earning 
confidence of employees. 

Belief in the free enterprise system—an 
essential in any loyal competitive or- 
ganization. 





ABILITIES 


Reasoning—management must have rep- 
resentatives whdé reason accurately and 
rapidly. 

Persuasiveness—a good leader must be 
convincing and enthusiastic. 
Expressiveness — adequate communica- 
tions require proficiency in both oral 
and written expression of successful 
supervisors. 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS 


Home life and civic responsibilities— 
failure to accept these responsibilities 
may be a valid indicator of “things to 
come” on the job. 

Hobbies—misuse of spare time may lead 
to further poor planning which results 
from ill-defined personal goals. 

Job Knowledge—an essential, but de- 
creasing in importance as a supervisor 
moves from the direction of highly 
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Supervisors at Dodge practice techniques for handling complaints . 


skilled to non-skilled operations. 
Future Growth Potential—an indispensi- 
ble consideration in any organization 
that promotes from within. 
Evaluation of these areas can be re- 
vealing in terms of the potential appli- 
cant’s stability, reliability, initiative, 
willingness or desire to assume respon- 
sibility, and his knowledge of the job. 


Induction Training 


Dodge, along with the other divisions 
of Chrysler Corporation, sends all 
newly appointed supervisors to a forty- 
hour induction training program. This 
they must satisfactorily complete be- 
fore being permitted to take over their 
new work assignments. This function 
is sponsored by the Central Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education and in- 


volves a full week of training away 
from the job. Subject areas covered 
are: 


1) Chrysler history. 

2) Chrysler organization. 

3) The supervisor’s place on the man- 
agement team. 

4) Chrysler policy and procedure af- 
fecting supervisors. 

5) Departmental function and procedures. 

6) A complete battery of tests includ- 
ing mental ability, mechanical apti- 
tude, interests and temperament, 
supervisory procedure, knowledge 
of the union contract. 


At the conclusion of the induction 
training program a letter is sent to each 
candidate’s respective plant manage- 
ment giving a final evaluation of the 
individual’s ability, attitudes, knowl- 
edge of policy and procedure, and a 
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. receive a demonstration of the proper use of a safety device. 


general estimation of the candidate’s 
strong and weak points. This informa- 
tion, coupled with the previously col- 
lected data, becomes the basis for the 
final selection and adjustment of this 
man to his new assignment. 

Following placement on the job, each 
new supervisor is given a follow-up 
rating at the end of four, eight, twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty-four months, This 
rating is done by the two immediate 
superiors in conjunction with an edu- 
cational supervisor. It is the basis for 
a periodic evaluation of the new super- 
visor’s adjustment of his job—can, if 
necessary, be followed by an interview 
with the supervisor to assist him in 
ironing out problems which might 
otherwise obstruct maximum utiliza- 
tion of his abilities. 


Supervisory On-The-Job 
Training 
All regular Dodge supervisors are 
assigned to continuous training pro- 
grams which meet from one to one and 
one-half hours a week on company 
time. These programs, in operation 
since 1928, are conducted by educa- 
tional supervisors who report directly 
to their respective plant managers. 
They have been carefully selected and 
professionally trained in the field of 
education and conference leadership. 
Although there are valuable by- 
(Turn to Page 42) 


Dodge supervisors are guests at an evening 
of entertainment. 
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Guns and / or Butter? 


I 


F the world is to have peace, it must come through 
the continued preparedness and willingness of 
America to enforce it. 

The present war economy could well last fifty years. 

America’s problem will be to produce the guns and still 
produce the butter. 

This is not too much to hope for: England policed the 
world through the 19th Century and still maintained 
a prosperous economy. 

Her secret peace weapon was the steam engine which 

so multiplied the productivity of human muscles 

that even the (then) enormous cost of her military 

and naval establishments did not lower the living 

standard of the nation. 

can do the same thing in America—if we do the 

right things. 

There is nothing mysterious about production. 


We 


It results from materials, men and machinery: natural 
resources, human energy, and tools. 

Inasmuch as we will enter into this armament program 
more gradually than last time, and inasmuch as we 
have a much better start than we did in 1949, our 
chances of adjusting the three factors of production 
to their new load are far from hopeless. 


II 


HE first factor—natural resources—is fairly well in 
hand. 

What we don’t have within our own boundaries can 
probably be secured from friendly nations, and our 
ability to produce synthetics is already good and 
can get better. 

How are we off for human energy? 

This is a more difficult question. 

But we can be thankful that the high priority industries, 
such as aircraft and shipbuilding, will not be strip- 
ping other industries of skilled workers to the ex- 
tent of the last war because of the material put up 
in mothballs in the late 40’s. 


However, a manpower shortage is bound to occur, and 
there is only one way to meet the problem: greater 
efficiency and productivity on the part of every 
man remaining available. 

To accomplish this there must be close and harmonious 
cooperation between management and labor: 
neither can do the job alone. 

The leaders of labor unions can, if they see fit, make 
this program a practical one by putting an end to 
policies that restrict productivity. 

Management can do its part by showing labor how to 
produce more through better methods and improved 
shop practices. 

But even if management and labor do cooperate to in- 
sure maximum productivity of the available man- 
power, that productivity will not be enough. 


There must be more and better tools. 


It goes without saying that the tool power is the only 
production factor that can be expanded to almost 
any proportion. 


Series of Economic Treatises. 
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* Respectively general chairman and editorial director of the American Economic Foundation . . 


By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy* | 


In 1850 only 27% of America’s work was done by power 
tools; in 1920 it was 52%; today it is 94%. 

But this does not mean that we have reached the limit: 
with more and better power tools America could 
double its present industrial production. 

And if we are to protect our working standards and 
living standards, we must have more tools. 


III 


7 plans we formulate right now should be re- 

garded as permanent: if we approach this as an 
“emergency,” the plans will not be good. 

We must consider our present production obstacles as 
being permanent and plan now to overcome them 
on a long-range basis. 

We must have more tools, and we must start right now 
to get them. 

Where do tools come from? 

They come from the willingness of the people to tem- 
porarily deny themselves some food, clothing, or 
shelter in order to put part of their earnings into 
tools. 

Why do people do this? 

They do it because they expect to receive payments for 
the use of the tools—payments called profit, interest 
and dividends. 

A prominent man recently made a speech to the effect 
that while our young men were in uniform these 
payments were sinful. 

A lot of other people are saying the same thing. 


IV 


aaa may be popular politics, but let’s see how much 

sense it makes. 

Our young men are going to be in uniform—and some- 
times fighting and dying—for a long, long time— 
perhaps throughout the rest of our lives. 

We must adjust ourselves to it. 

And we must also go on living as well as we can. 

When we say must, we mean must because our form of 
government could never continue in the atmosphere 
of poverty and despair. 

Self-government feeds on hope, progress, and individual 
self-advancement. 

The mainspring of personal progress is the acquisition 
of income-producing private property—in other 
words, tools. 

If we are to make it sinful to receive normal payments 

for the use of tools, the tools will wear out and 

disappear. 
anyone who thinks differently 
dreamer. 

And, in the end, who will suffer the most: the people 
who will not supply the tools, or the people whose 
welfare depends upon the production that comes 
from them? 

There is no use kidding ourselves—if, in the :ame of 
phoney patriotism, we destroy our traditional sys- 
tem of private property, we sabotage the mighty 
engine of America. 


And is a dangerous 
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By R. C. Burton 


(Part IT) 


Vest-pocket ideas tried out in mid- 
western, western, and Dominion plants, 
presented by R. C. Burton, for many 
years a shop foreman. Mr. Burton re- 
cently sent us another “package” which 
will permit us to publish further sug- 
gestions.—Editor. 


“E” For Excellent 


-. ghreaoan years ago, foremen in one 
industrial plant began _ issuing 
“monthly report cards” to their work- 
ers. These cards rated workers on a 
number of characteristics such as 
initiative, patience, sense of humor, 
quality of work, work-speed, ability 
to harmonize with fellow workers, and 
other equally important work traits. 
Ratings were “A” for excellent, “B” for 
good, “C” for passing, “D” for “im- 
provement needed”, “F” represented, 
of course, “flat failure.” 


It was necessary to emphasize to 
workers that these report cards repre- 
sented ONLY the foreman’s beliefs— 
that a bad report card had no signifi- 
cance as far as losing or holding a job 
was concerned—and that, as a matter 
of fact, none save the foreman and the 
worker ever saw the report card. 


For the first few months, worker re- 
action on the whole was unfavorable. 
Workers felt many times that marks 
were on the unfair side. But as foremen 
offered the opportunity to “talk over” 
the report card with the worker in 
strict privacy, gradually workers re- 
garded report cards as a distinct chal- 
lenge toward self improvement. 
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Now this industrial plant has dis- 
covered that issuing of a monthly re- 
port makes it possible for the worker 
to realize when he or she is slipping up 
on performance, speed or other major 
characteristics. Report cards help both 
worker and foreman to evaluate the 
way in which plant duties are being 
handled. 


Nationalities Clash 


One foreman found that difficulties 
arose where Mexicans and non-Mexi- 
cans worked in the same department, 
yet for a number of reasons it was im- 
portant that they do so. So an alert 
foreman persuaded several Mexicans 
to act as instructors in the Mexican- 
Spanish language and to hold regular 
classes, instructing their fellow work- 
ers in the development of mastery of 
this tongue. It was discovered that the 
language courses, which lasted only a 
half hour every Monday and Friday, 
made it possible for both races to work 
in closer harmony with one another. 


A foreman in a leading industrial 
plant in the east reports that one of 
his most successful “brainstorms” was 
to organize classes in square dancing 
for workers in his department, their 
wives and children. Securing a small 
hall for the occasion, his friends who 
happened to be a square dance caller, 
cooperated by offering free instruction 
in “folk and square dancing.” Preju- 
dices between fellow workers melted 
away before this successful onslaught. 
Recordings were used for the square 
dance dates and factory management 
paid a small sum for hall rental and 
allied services. 


Canadian Foreman School 


An interesting note is reported from 
British Columbia where a number of 
industrial plants are cooperating in 
establishing a “school for foremen.” 
Any worker from any of the 16 co- 
operating plants may attend weekly 
sessions, for three hours a week, during 
a six month period. They listen to lec- 
tures from actual foremen on _ the 
duties, characteristics, responsibilities 
of a foreman. They are shown motion 
pictures dealing with plant relation- 
ships. They are given actual problems 
in worker-foreman relationships to 
solve in practical fashion. 

During this course they receive train- 
ing in psychology. Oral and written 
English is offered because a foreman 
must know how to express himself. 
Articles in leading industrial maga- 
zines are discussed and analyzed. The 
course offers a comprehensive training 
in the not so gentle art of foremanship. 
On completion, individual plants ab- 
sorb graduates as foremen if possible, 
and workers who do not quite make the 
grade have still learned a great deal in 
the process. 


Worker-Foreman Banquets 


Incidentally another innovation can 
be chalked up to factories in British 
Columbia. One factory in this area has 
a worker-foreman banquet every other 
month. All workers and all foremen 
get together, enjoy a fine feed, after 
which workers take the floor and dis- 
cuss problems and thoughts on weak- 
nesses in factory operations. Not just 
one foreman but all foremen may an- 
swer or discuss a worker’s queries or 
problems. Anything said at the ban- 
quet is said without top management 
being among those present, and much 
good has come out of these every- 
other-month culinary get-togethers. 


Get-Well Box 


In an industrial plant in the western 
area, a foreman finds that many work- 
ers come to work with a splitting head- 
ache, toothache, indigestion, some ail- 
ment which is not, in itself, serious 
enough to justify laying off. But these 
very definitely and understandably, do 
materially reduce efficiency and usually 
add, as a by product, irritability with 
fellow workers and the foreman. 

What to do about this “sad sack” af- 
fair. This foreman has a “Get Well 
Box” containing Anacin, Aspirin, 
toothache drops, Pepto Bismol, Tums 
and other remedies well calculated to 
aid the worker at least passingly. It’s 
a small thing but many foremen have 
never used this “brainstorm” and it 
comes in handy when the star worker 
in your department “isn’t feeling quite 
up to par,’ whether because of the 
night before or what have you. 
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Fact and Opinion 


By the Editor 


Company Management Club 
. . « Union or Unity? 


E’D heard it before. This time 

when in the office of the executive 
vice president of The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen. It’s one of those ques- 
tions which has a way of retarding the 
growth of a stronger management unity 
in America. 

It is true that a company management 
club and a union have one likeness: 
in their structural character, their 
framework. Even if unaffiliated with 
the National Association, they retain 
this resemblance. Like one framework 
within another (which many unions are 
also), the management club has its 
constitution, its board and officers, its 
objectives and activities—all these in- 
side the larger framework of the com- 
pany. We could name other such or- 
ganizations: credit unions, legion posts, 
recreation clubs. 

However, in the mind of an appre- 
hensive executive the management club 
problem cannot be reduced to the sim- 
plicity of the company recreation asso- 
ciation. Yet, oddly enough, the very 
result which some executives have 
feared—the shaping up of a pressure- 
minded group within the company—has 
found both rooting and fertility time 
after time in the get-together at the 
bowling alley, or in the smoke pall 
hanging over the card tables at the 
social club. 

Because it could and does happen 
there, is not necessarily sufficient reason 
to condemn all recreation and social 
clubs. Compared to the true manage- 
ment club, however, they do display 
certain contrasting weaknesses. 

For example, more often than not the 
social-recreation organization does not 
benefit from executive affiliation, which 
is important to the development of a 
sound management club. Because of 
that affiliation (not domination), a 
more closely-knit understanding be- 
tween different management segments 
is a quite natural result. Through club 
activities, in which company titles have 
been “checked at the door”, there is 
provided an opportunity for men to 
meet on a more equal footing—to know 
each other as men, each very much like 
the other. And when men thus know 
each other, much misunderstanding 
created by forces that tend to divide is 
“alkalized.” The basic philosophy of 
management unity is just about that 
simple. 

The executive who fears the forma- 
tion of a management club structure 
within the company framework may do 
so for lack of faith in the character of 
those less advanced in management— 
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and thus in the functioning of the true 
concept of democracy, itself. For the 
management club is essentially “democ- 
racy at work.” If such is the case, his 
juniors will eventually sense the fact 
and resent it—sometimes even mis- 
interpret it—regardless of the absence 
of a management club. 

But to get back to the management 
club’s structural comparison with the 
union. There are vital differences. Two 
houses may have structural similarity, 
but the purposes for which they are 
used may vary extremely. 

The union develops a concept, gen- 
erally, of “opposition of fundamental 
interests” as between its members and 
executive management. The manage- 
ment club takes its very life blood from 
a concept of a “community of interest” 
as between its members and executive 
management, many of whom (execu- 
tives) actually are members. 

The union teaches a philosophy of 
attaining its goals through force and 
pressure; the management club, through 
cooperation and teamwork. Thus, the 
one necessarily retards, or at least in- 
terferes with, the natural loyalty to the 
organization of which an-individual is 
a part. The other, by its very concepts 
and aims, cannot possibly build and 
develop its own strength except by 
developing loyalty to company manage- 
ment, which is itself, and to the total 
company which provides management 
its reason for existence. 

To focus the difference quite simply 
and clearly, imagine the game-winning 
chances of a football team whose line- 
men are unionized as opposed to its 
own backfield. (This is not a condem- 
nation of the theory of unionization of 
employees. It does present a parallel, 
however, which rather convincingly 
suggests that the full potentialities of 
any organization engaged in competi- 
tive struggle can probably never be 
realized until all its internal relation- 
ships are built upon “teamwork and 
cooperation” rather than upon “pres- 
sure and force.” 

Oftentimes, too, the wary executive 
does not fully realize that the “outside 
influences” which he fears to have come 
within his company through a company 
club’s affiliation with the National As- 
sociation, are influences which are ac- 
cepted and perpetuated by the local 
group on a strictly voluntary basis. 
That, within the policy framework of 
the Association which he would be the 
first to endorse, the status of the local 
club is wholly autonomous and inde- 
pendent. That any changes in those 
Association policies, as set forth in its 
constitution, are possible only by vote 
of the very local club memberships of 
which his company club is one. 

One final thought. Executive reluc- 


tance as to management club formation, 
wherever it exists, plays into the hands 
of forces interested in dividing the 
management team. It is even kindled 
by such forces wherever possible. The 
formation of each new management 
club, as these forces well know, in- 
creases not in direct ratio, but even an 
added plus more, their difficulties in 
creating cleavages in the management 
team. Nor has it been the experience of 
such forces that new management clubs 
provide a handy vehicle to be taken 
over by them—for, if true, their opposi- 
tion to them would not be so realistic. 

Basically, then, the truly vital differ- 
ences between a management club and 
a union are obviously pronounced. They 
stem from fundamental dissimilarities 
both in aims and methods of achieving 
them. 

“Union” applied to organized labor 
today, admittedly is not a unity of the 
efforts of the total working enterprise 
(company). Regardless of the implica- 
tions of the word “union” itself, the 
acts of those who use it as their label 
are acts which frequently disunite the 
company. Rather, “unity” is the more 
properly descriptive word for the man- 
agement club whose purpose is to 
develop teamwork within itself and 
thus help its members to learn how 
better to bring about teamwork in the 
total company. 


How Management-Minded 
Are Foremen? 


quate the title of one interesting 

case study included in a new Ameri- 
can Management Association booklet 
entitled “Gearing ForemenAnd 
Workers To Production Efficiency” 
(AMA Production Series No. 185—Price 
50¢). Presented by Cloyd Steinmetz, 
it reviews a survey of supervisors taken 
in Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. in 
1945 which disclosed among other 
things that “nearly 50 per cent of our 
first-line supervision was not seeing eye 
to eye with top management” on 
human relations. He then discusses a 
management development meeting 
series they designed to correct that 
situation— shows how attitudes had 
changed in a survey three years later. 


Job Economics Training (JET) 


| is a new program expected to be 
fully “pilot tested” and in manual 
form by October, as a project available 
to industry from Training Within In- 
dustry Foundation, of which C. R. 
Dooley, wartime TWI director, is 
president. 

According to William Opdyke, Foun- 
dation assistant-to-the-president, pro- 
gram is designed to develop better un- 
derstanding of the basic principles of 
private, competitive enterprise — and 
how to talk about these principles so 
others will understand, believe, and 
preach them according to the TWI 
multiplier technique. Foundation has 
a brochure outlining the JET program. 
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Personnel Spotlight 





Edited By 


W. E. “Bill” Landis 


Who’s a Dog? 

ACK hadn’t taken his usual part in 

the lunch-table talk. He had only 
half-listened to the rest of us. He still 
seemed preoccupied as we started down 
the hall together. 

“Is the heat getting you down, 
Jack?”, I asked him. “You seem tired.” 

“No, Bill. I feel all right. It’s just that 
a problem came up before lunch and I 
guess I was too busy chewing at it to 
pay much attention to anything else. 
It looks like I'll have to shift one of 
my foremen to a new section. I hate to 
do it. He’s top-notch in experience and 
knows his job inside and out.” 

“What’s his trouble, then?” 

“Lately there’ve been a series of con- 
flicts in his section. I’ve looked into 
them. He claims he has a lot of green 
hands under him who just can’t learn 
to follow out his orders. The men say 
they try to carry out the orders, but 
often find they’ve either done the 
wrong thing or haven’t completed the 
job.” 

“Think maybe his men don’t like 
him and are deliberately pretending to 
misunderstand him?” 

“No, Bill. I’ve checked that. He’s 
very conscientious and sincere. The 
men know it and respect him for it. It 
all boils down to the men just not un- 
derstanding exactly what he wants 
done and how it must be done. And he 
doesn’t seem to be able to understand 
why they haven’t carried out his orders 
exactly as he gave them.” 

“Maybe he’s used to having exper- 
ienced hands under him and _ just 
doesn’t know how to train new hands, 
Jack.” 

“Well, he has had a lot of replace- 
ments in his section recently. He’s had 
to work with men who’ve had no pre- 
vious experience. But, Bill, the indi- 
vidual jobs are really quite simple.” 

“Maybe they’re simple to him, Jack, 
but I'll bet they seem complex enough 
to anyone knowing nothing about them. 
You know how simple a job looks to 
anyone after he knows how to do it. 
Why don’t you send your foreman in 
for some special training on the meth- 
ods of instructing others and on the 
giving of orders.” 

“Look, Bill, I’m all for you and your 
education program, you know that. I 
think the young men in the plants will 
learn a lot through it, but I’m not hav- 
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ing any of my older men take time off 
from work to go in to the training 
conference.” 


“That doesn’t make sense, Jack. What 
makes you think your older, more ex- 
perienced men aren’t worth the time 
and cost of special training?” 


“You know the answer to that, Bill, 
as well as I do. ‘YOU CAN’T TEACH 
AN OLD DOG NEW TRICKS.’ That 





AND INDUSTRY 


MAN IS NO DOG ... 
IS NO CIRCUS. 


old saying expresses my precise senti- 
ments on the subject.” 


“That does it, Jack. So you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks, eh? My 
answer to that is: Who’s a dog? I’m 
not. You’re not. That foreman isn’t. Why 
use an old wives tale about dogs to veto 
special training for men? You’re throw- 
ing a mental monkey wrench into one 
of my pet projects. Maybe other people 
feel as you do. Here’s my office—let’s 
take the half-hour we might use for 
relaxing and let’s talk shop. I’d like to 
hear your point of view and have a 
chance to give you mine. Come on in, 


and we'll talk it over.” 

“O.K., Bill. I’m always ready to listen 
to new ideas and improved techniques. 
I’ll hear what you’ve got to say, though 
I doubt it’ll do either of us much good.” 

“Fine. And I’m glad you said what 
you did about new ideas. We both 
know this is the age of science. For 
years, industries have been depending 
on the laboratories and scientific re- 
search for improvements in products 
and production. Wasn’t long ago that 
the old trial-and-error methods ran 
the business. Then industries called in 
Science. The improvements which 
scientific analysis, testing and charting 
have brought about, even in your life 
and mine, are amazing. You’ve not 
vetoed changing the old methods for 
the new that I know of, Jack.” 

“Hang it, Bill, I don’t think anyone 
can accuse me of not being progressive. 
I can remember when we used to have 
to shut down five or six weeks for a 
model change. I was the guy that asked 
for help in figuring out how to manipu- 
late our jobs and change machines 
around.” 

“And today we change to a new 
model without losing one day of work. 
I remember that, Jack.” 

“IT can remember, too, what a job 
‘body finishing’ used to be thirty years 
ago. The ‘bodies in white’ used to come 
in and first were cleaned by sand blast- 
ing or gasoline. Then, after a prime 
coat, the body was glazed and rough 
spots covered with putty. Then came 
a rough coat, and that was rubbed 
down with pumice stone or sandpaper. 
Next varnish was appliel and rubbed 
down with oiled sandpaper followed 
by a coat of finish varnish. The bodies 
were dried in steam ovens. Today, 
bodies are spray painted in minutes 
and dried in a recirculating hot air 
system. The job used to take a week.” 
(See Ph tooNo. 1) 

“That’s what I’m driving at, Jack. 
What about the mechanized conveyor 
we introduced to the industry? We 
used scientific methods to increase 
mechanical efficiency and to rule out 
guess work.” 

“We certainly did. Look at the job 
our laboratories did on the drawing 
qualities of flat rolled steel. Other com- 
panies said it couldn’t be done. Our lab- 
oratories showed us how to do it. (See 
Photo No. 2) You know that’s what 
started our Plumbingware Division, 
Bill. And scientific know-how made the 
one-piece steel underbody possible, too. 
Look, man, since I’ve pushed the scien- 
tific method for years, I certainly am in 
favor of it. I just don’t see what it has 
to do with blowing time and money 
trying to teach on old dog new tricks, 
or, in other words trying to teach men 
past forty new ways to do things. A 
man’s pretty set in his ways by then, 
and habit is important whether we’re 
talking about dogs or men. We’re all 
animals, you know.” 

“Sure, Jack, but that business of 
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Photo No. !|—Final lacquer is sprayed on bodies in specially lighted and ventilated booths 


at Connor Plant of Briggs Manufacturing Co. 


what human animals are over and 
above the rest of the animals has been 
put to the same scientific tests, experi- 
ments and measurements in our times 
as have the other things you’ve men- 
tioned. Knowledge about the behavior 
of the human mind is making rapid 
progress.” 

“Well, I certainly know that human 
beings have minds and abilities to 
reason and to learn. I just feel that 
when a man is past forty, there isn’t 
much anyone will be able to teach him, 
and I think it’s a waste of time and 
money to try.” 

“Do you think we ought to forget all 
about training?” 

“Not at all. I say ‘fine, let’s instruct 
our young men in methods and pro- 
cedures for dealing with human ma- 
chines, which are no less scientific than 
other materials we use in the plant.’ 
But let’s not bother trying to teach 
new methods in handling and training 
of men to fellows who haven’t learned 
by forty the right way to work with 
people.” 

“Just what is it you aren’t willing to 
spend time and money teaching the 
man over forty, Jack? New ‘tricks?’— 
or, in other words, new skills which re- 
quire a man’s maximum physical and 
mental capacities? If that’s what you 
mean, then you are right. Most people, 
including scientists, hate to admit that 
they aren’t as mentally alert and vital 
physically at 50 as they were at 20, but 
Science proves that’s a fact. So Vl 
concede the point that a man of 40 or 
50 will not learn a new ‘trick’ or skill 
as easily as the man of 20.” 

“Why try to get down into fine points 
on maximums and capacities and such? 
You admit, Bill, that it’s a proven fact 
that people are more mentally alert at 
20 than at 50. Since training programs 
cost time and money, why spend it on 
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people who are declining in their 
mental powers whether they want to 
admit it or not? There’s a limit to the 
over-head costs that industries can 
stand. Let’s be practical.” 

“I am being practical, Jack. There’s 
something over and above a man’s 
having been born with an unusually 
fine mind and body and being mentally 
and physically at his peak at 20, which 
is important. It isn’t what a man was 
born with, nor his age, but rather how 
successfully he has USED and AP- 





PLIED his native abilities and what 
real knowledge he has acauired which 
determines of what practical good he 
is at any age.” 

“T’ll go along with that, Bill. Many of 
my most valuable men are those who 
have developed and perfected their 
abilities. The knowledge they have ac- 
quired through their continued efforts 
makes them EXPERIENCED men 
whom I wouldn’t trade for any 
younger, brighter man who has never 
bothered to develop any special skill or 
to learn anything.” 

“That’s the idea, Jack. Take any sin- 
vere, conscientious, experienced man— 
like the foreman you described—and 
give him a course or two of training on 
Scientific Methods. Often, he won't 
learn a great deal which is actually 
new to him. He will learn the proper 
procedures to bring about a desired set 
of reactions in any given set of circum- 
stances at all times. He learns a tested, 
scientific formula to use in place of the 
trial-and-error method he has been 
using.” 

“That does it, Bill. I must admit I 
get your very precise points. What 
have I been arguing about? I'd be fight- 
ing mad, if somebody told me I was too 
old to learn anything and not worth 
spending time and money on after my 
years of experience and service in this 
company. I’ll admit I just don’t begin 
to have the physical power and drive I 
had at twenty and I don’t think I’m 
any rare exception to any scientific 
rule. I’m glad, though, that Science 
supports my belief that my years of 


Photo No. 2—Briggs 
Beautyware bathtub is 
removed from one of the 
huge presses which stamps 
an entire tub in a single 
operation. 
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training and practical experience count 
far more than what it calls ‘native 
abilities’ and the periods of maximum 
and vital capacities do.” 

“Those so-called fine points, Jack, 
are just scientific facts which have been 
tested and proven in laboratories deal- 
ing with human behavior, actions and 
reactions.” . 

“They’re good facts to learn about. 
I’ve been so busy applying scientific 
advances to the production line I 
haven’t had time to catch up on what 
Science has learned about the Human 
Machine.” 

“Lord, Jack, I’m no authority on it. 
Since I’m in Industrial Relations, I 
know the amount of very special 
knowledge of human nature our fore- 
men need. Do you realize that 80 per- 
cent of all Labor Relations are con- 
ducted by our foremen in their hour- 
by-hour dealings with the workers?” 

“Let me think out loud on that, Bill. 
Our foremen are the management men 
who make the first point of contact 
with the workers. They have to know 
not only company policies and rules, 
but have to carry out the policies and 
rules set by the Union contract. They 
often have to train and teach. em- 
ployees. They have to know how to get 
cooperation from all types of person- 
alities. They have to know not only 
how to give orders, but how to give 
them so that theyr’e carried out by 
others. They have to handle grievances 
and maintain discipline. WHEW! That’s 
quite a job and I just hit the highlights 
. .. Listen, Bill, ’m sorry but I’ve got 
to leave now and get back to my office.” 

“Wait a minute, Jack. You’re not go- 
ing to just walk out of here and drop 
our discussion at this point, are you?” 

“Yes. I’ve always said that talking 
wasn’t enough. We have to translate 
into ACTION our knowledge and con- 
victions. I’ll stick to that. Let’s drop the 
talk. You’ve succeeded in teaching this 
old dog a new trick. Just see what you 
can do about getting my forman into 
a training conference geared to his 
needs, will you? Time marches on, and 
I was asleep at the switch. So long, 
Bill.” 

“So 
later.” 


long, for this time. See you 





TOO LATE? 


“It is too late!” Ah, nothing is too late— 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand “Aedipus,” and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 

When each had numbered more than fore- 
score years; 

And Theophratus at fourscore and ten 

Had begun his ‘Characters for Men” 

Chaucer at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the “Canterbury Tales.’ 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed “Faust” when eighty years were 
past. 

What then, shall we sit idly down and say, 

The night hath come; it is no longer day? 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress. 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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Pattern For Total Control 
Shaping Up 

HE current international military 

crisis, now in its sixth week, re- 
mains in a state of flux. Many loose- 
thinking commentators, some public 
officials, and many street corner quar- 
terbacks thought that the Korean affair 
would turn out to be a small local 
action. Many people are now becoming 
more deeply concerned over the inter- 
national situation. 

The sober-minded people having to 
do with our national and international 
affairs are thinking of complete and 
all out preparation for any eventuality. 

Debate in Congress, accelerated by 
messages from the President, has 
brought about proposals for standby 
authority for the President to invoke 
wage and price freezes and manpower 
controls as may be necessary. Physical 
examinations of the first men called up 
for draft are now being made, certain 
reserve units have been called into 
active duty, and some are actually en 
route to the front in Korea. Industry 
now begins to experience voluntary 
allocations of certain materials, par- 
ticularly steel. Many large companies 
have not been specifically told what 
they are to make; but they have been 
alerted and some actual contracts have 
been assigned. 

We have passed through the first 
crisis of the buyer’s stampede for sup- 
posedly scarce articles, all unnecessary. 
This rush to buy is flattening out, and 
the public is beginning to understand, 
with industry geared to high productiv- 
ity as it has been in recent months, that 
there is no present scarcity of consumer 
goods. Short supply will develop in 
many articles in the months to come 
as orders for war material and equip- 
ment are placed. Yes, we have been 
experiencing a combined ride on a 
roller-coaster and a merry-go-round. 


The Communists Have Said It 
INCE the days of the communist 
revolution in Russia, after the first 
world war, in every written and public 
pronouncement that has been made by 
members of the communist party or by 
the official representatives of the Rus- 
sian government, there has been no 
deviation from the fact that their phi- 
losophy definitely provides for eventual 
communization of the entire world. 
They have said that capitalistic na- 
tions and communistic nations cannot 
exist in the same world. It seems in- 
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credulous, after the repeated demon- 
strations through the years, with an 
ever increasing tempo of direct action, 
that we should still have wishful think- 
ers and doubting Thomases in our midst 
who cannot believe, based on actual 
facts, that the leaders of the Russian 
government mean what they say. 

Whether the Korean affair will be 
allowed to come to a definite conclusion 
or whether it will roll up into addi- 
tional aggression by Russian puppets in 
China, Indonesia, Arabia or elsewhere, 
no one can predict. For my money, 
however, I expect to live under a re- 
gime of armed truce or national war- 
fare the rest of my natural life, and 
anyone who tries to conduct his per- 
sonal or business affairs with any other 
thought in mind will have rude 
awakenings sometime in the months to 
come. 


The Supervisor’s Responsibility 


UT of all this there emerges the 

thought that the men who repre- 
sent management on the firing line, the 
supervisors who direct the activities of 
the work force as individuals and as a 
group, form our real first line of de- 
fense in this conflict of ideology. Super- 
visors are the men who must keep a 
steady hand and a clear head, who must 
inspire and lead the work force to 
“smarter” production. They must meet 
the activities of the fellow travelers and 
the communists in the worker rank. 
The irritation of saboteurs, careless- 
ness, creation of bottlenecks, fouling of 
orders, irritating delays, mysterious 
breakdowns, agitation, can all be ex- 
pected and must be met. 

There has been talk of changing the 
name of the National Association of 
Foremen in which the idea would be 
expressed that foremen are really man- 
agers. Some have even suggested the 
slogan “The Management Men of Amer- 
ica.” This title or slogan may or may 
not be adopted in the months and years 
to come while we live in a state of 
armed truce or actual warfare, but 
your men will be the management men 
of America because you will be actively 
and personally directing the work force 
which produces the needed goods and 
services to support our side in this 
conflict. 


Changes In Union Strategy 


y aerseaacgur ane all of this rapidly chang- 
ing situation in the past few weeks, 
union leaders have naturally been very 
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— If you want to be a piano mover, that’s your right. If you’d rather play it instead, 


unk. that’s your right too. Here in America you are free to choose the kind of job you 


“yt want and the city you want to work in. And if you can do a better job than the 


ious next fellow — you're free to go on up the ladder. It’s one of your rights that is 
— guaranteed under the American system. 


Pa That’s not true everywhere in the world. In some countries, everyone is told what 
oO . 
on job to do, told where to work, told how much he can make — by the government. 


‘the Even in America, some people are trying to whittle down this right — trying to 


1er- make your decisions for you. 
nay 
pars Don’t let them do it. You can stop them by standing up for your rights — when- 
on ever and wherever someone tries to take them from you. 
a At Timken, a man can go as far up the ladder as his ability and ambition will take 
orce him. And we give him a boost with special training programs. 

ms We want to preserve and advance the rights of the free American TOMI ?, IN 


this ‘ 
working man. 
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active. There have been changes in 
policy. One thing is certain: there will 
be more interference by government 
in union-employer relations. 

It is doubtful if strikes will be out- 
lawed, but they will become increas- 
ingly unpopular and the White House 
will resort to the use of injunctions 
against strikes which threaten the war 
effort. 

The unions fear wage controls, but 
seeing the constantly spiraling living 
costs will cause them to demand ex- 
tremely high wage increases in antici- 
pation of this cost, and they will make 
every effort to get it as quickly as 
possible. It is already indicated that 
demands for as high as 30c an hour will 
be made in some cases. The unions will 
press for just as muchas they think 
they can, short of bringing on a wage 
freeze. 

Some unions are accepting automatic 
wage increases based on increased liv- 
ing costs. Many will choose to sign up 
long term contracts, now, for promises 
of definitely pay raises based on living 
costs for the next few years, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that strikes 
may be outlawed. 

It is to be presumed, however, that 
controls or freezes of wages will set 
aside existing agreements providing for 
automatic raises, or it may be that 
sufficient pressure will be brought for 
some type of a government regulation 
which would require adjustments to be 
made in conformity with government 
regulations on a cost of living basis 
rather than by private formula. 

Many unions will continue their de- 
mand for pensions. The extension of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 until 
July, 1951, which blankets all enlist- 
ments, draftees and reservists called to 
active duty, into the benefits provided 
by this Act, will also effect pension 
agreements. The reimbursement rights 
of Section 9 of the Selective Service Act 
provides that veterans “shall be en- 
titled to participate in insurance or 
other benefits pursuant to established 
rules and practices relating to employ- 
ees on furlough or leave of absence 
in effect at time of induction.” The pro- 
visions in contract relating to pensions, 
therefore, become of increasing impor- 
tance in determining the retirement or 
pension rights of veterans, as well as 
the costs of the plan. 

Unions will, of course, for the time 
being, sidetrack the issue of annual 
wages and shorter work week. 


Labor Wants “In”... At 
Top Policy Level 
NION labor leaders are becoming 
increasingly vocal for a “real voice 
in any emergency program.” This in- 
cludes a direct share in the policy mak- 
ing in the State Department. They have 
demanded and have been given a top 
spot in the National Security Resources 
Board. They particularly want to have 
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a full hand in the administration of 
manpower control. It is doubtful if the 
administration would create a war 
manpower commission such as pre- 
vailed in the period of the last war. 
The present indications are that such 
activities would be directly under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Labor 
(the present incumbent being an all- 
out labor zealot). The details of the 
placement and allocation of manpower 
would be handled through the United 
States Employment Service offices in 
the various communities. One labor 
union leader has even made the follow- 
ing proposal: “Know-how gained at 
the collective table might prove helpful 
in the eventual negotiation of peace. 
Indeed the most serious defect in our 
foreign policy is the absence of Ameri- 
can labor from its highest councils.” 


Pensions And Taxes 


7s PRESIDENT has requested and 

Congress is agreeing to appropriate 
a very large sum of money to finance 
the Korean campaign, which means the 
taxes will rise and continue to rise at a 
higher rate. Excess profit taxes may 
soon be with us again. This means that 
the pension and profit sharing field, like 
everything else, will be affected. Re- 
ferring back to the second world war 
period, one will recall that there was a 
large increase in the number of pension 
and profit sharing plans established 
during the period. The reasons for this 
were high taxation for both individuals 
and industry, plus the restriction on 
wage increases. Employers found that 
by establishing approved plans they 
could deduct the expenses of these 
plans from their excess profit taxes, 
within prescribed limits. At that time 
employees favored deferred compensa- 
tion schemes since they were very 
often the only way they could get in- 
creases in pay. This had the double 
benefit of deferring income tax on these 
amounts deposited to their credit if 
they received the benefits at some later 
date, and it was hoped by all that there 
would be a lower individual income 
rate. 


It might well be that history is on its 
way to repeat itself because there is no 
reason to believe that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will take away any 
of the tax income advantages of pension 
plans. Employer competition for labor 
will soon become keen and the presence 
of pension programs will be an impor- 
tant factor in meeting competition in 
the labor market. 


The publicity which has been given 
some of the negotiated pension plans 
has created an awareness on the part 
of millions of people of the value of 
such programs. This coupled with the 
developments in the social security act 
will lead one to believe that during 
the period of this tight military situa- 
tion we can see an expansion of volun- 
tary instituted pension programs under 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue regu- 
lations. 


Short Labor Supply 


F direct and immediate interest 

to supervision is the present labor 
situation. The present work force of 
some 61% million people outside of the 
armed services can be probably ex- 
panded to about 8 million. This would 
come from some 3 million unemployed, 
plus older people not now working be- 
cause of the top age ceilings placed by 
many employers, plus women who can 
do many jobs as they did in the last 
war, plus the youngsters not eligible 
for service for any one of many reasons, 
The work force could rise to 69 or 70 
million if the Korean fighting spreads 
to war with Russia. If the shooting ends 
with Korea, there is no indication that 
we require drastic curtailment of 
civilian manpower requirements to 
meet all of our consumer needs. Short- 
ages will occur in some areas and 
skilled workers are now hard to find, 
and this will increase as arms output 
rises. This indicates that supervisors 
must become more alert to aggressive 
and simplified training programs. 


What Does It Add Up To 


LL that has been said above is 

merely the result of trying to read 
between the lines and apply the history 
of the last war in an attempt to predict 
what may happen. The writer’s guess 
is just as good or just as bad as that 
of everyone else. All that we say in 
conclusion is on a cautionary note. Let’s 
stop our wishful thinking about a soft 
approach to a hard enemy. Let’s realize 
that before this situation is reversed we 
will all go down a long road of trial 
and sacrifice. 

We are fighting a totalitarian nation 
and its totalitarian satellites, where 
every man, woman and child is the 
slave of the government. Human life 
has no value. We must meet that char- 
acter of enemy, both ideologically and 
in physical combat. This means that we 
will submerge more and more under 
controls of one kind or another until 
we too will in fact become totalitarian. 

When we emerge from this conflict 
victorious as we must be, we will 
emerge as a totalitarian nation. There- 
fore, it is important for all of us to 
ever keep in our minds and in our 
hearts the fact that the controls to 
which we submit, in a period of urgent 
emergency, are expedients for the time 
being only. We must not allow our- 
selves to become too much accustomed 
to the controls else we allow ourselves 
to become such slaves that the spark 
of freedom is smothered, and in our 
fight for freedom we lose freedom. 


(For decisions selected by Editor Mc- 
Keand see page 37) 
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A LITTLE SOMETHING 


AC Dealers are now displaying this colorful hunting poster. 


CORALOX is AC’s new, patented spark plug Insulator. It gives you that 
“something extra”’ which is always vital to outstanding performance. 
CORALOX gives you many extras. It has 4 times greater heat 
conductivity —10 times greater electrical resistance at high tempera- 
tures—is 3 times stronger—than the best insulator material in 

use before. 

What do these extras mean in terms of service to you? Easier start- 
ing—better idling—no misfiring under heavy loads—no failure due 
to heat shock—little or no accumulation of combustion deposits. 

For better year-round performance in your car, truck or 

tractor, use AC Spark Plugs with the remarkable, patented 
CORALOX Insulator. 


Division GENERAL CORPORATION 








OT too many years ago it was not 

considered essential that a super- 
visor be able to express himself clearly 
and fluently. Today it is an important 
tool for every management man. We 
are realizing more than ever how val- 
uable the spoken word is in every phase 
of the supervisor’s job. Ability to speak 
well is a tool which every supervisor 
should learn to handle well. Mr. Zelko 
has succeeded in taking the training of 
people to speak well out of the public 
speaking class and has made it inter- 
esting and challenging. 

Every supervisor should find in the 
following article by Harold P. Zelko a 
challenge to learn to express himself 
well and to make this the most valu- 
able tool in his management kit. 


* * * 


Improving Communications 
Means Speech Training 


) you, your employees, or your supe- 

riors are engaged in a training pro- 
gram to improve speaking effective- 
ness, or if you plan to conduct such 
training in your organization, you have 
lots of company. The industry or busi- 
ness across the street or on the other 
side of town may be conducting such 
training right now. And it is most 
likely being conducted for foremen and 
supervisors. In the total picture of com- 
munications within an organization, the 
foreman may accurately be referred to 
as a “communications center.” 

The effort to improve human rela- 
tions and industrial relations in Amer- 
ican business and industry today takes 
its form in many ways, not the least of 
which is a growing awareness of the 
place that communication plays in the 
whole picture. And it is readily seen 
that the opportunity to communicate 
orally probably occurs a hundred times 
for every time we send a written com- 
munication. In a recent attempt to make 
a scientific study of the place of oral 
communication in industry, the Indus- 
trial Relations Section at Princeton 
University concluded that the oral 
medium was both dominant and most 
effective. 

The occasions for speaking to other 
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members of the organization in which 
you work are too numerous and varied 
to mention, but we are aware of the 
constant need to instruct, explain, dem- 
onstrate, confer, report, influence, 
listen, and countless other objectives. 
They all involve speech. And the reali- 
zation that. the speech we use in all 
these situations is an important part of 
the human relations “climate” and that 
improving speech will improve human 
relations has been strongly indicated 
by executive management in industry 
and business. Several surveys show 
overwhelming evidence in this direction. 


Current Interest in 
Speech Training 


MODERN INDUSTRY magazine 
asked foremen and supervisors which 
of twelve subjects such as Industrial 
Psychology, Time and Motion Study, 
Business Economics, Job Evaluation, 
Company Policies, and Public Speak- 
ing they thought most important for 
their own training. Public Speaking 
was ranked second. Another survey 
reported in the PERSONNEL JOUR- 
NAL asked company executives the 
relative importance of 20 subjects and 
they ranked Effective Speech close to 
second. 

This writer asked 322 industrial ex- 
ecutives, business leaders, training di- 
rectors, and others employing a total of 
over 3,000,000 employees whether they 
thought speech training was needed in 
their companies. Over 70 percent re- 
plied, itself a significant expression of 
interest in this area of training. 

About 76 percent of those replying 
said they thought that training in Ef- 
fective Speech was needed in their 
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organizations; over 80 percent said that 
training in Conference Leadership was 
needed; and 90 percent expressed a 
need for training in Human Relations. 
The general indication seemed to be 
that speech training falls within the 
general area of improving human re- 
lations. Some strong statements such 
as these were made: 


There is a deficiency in this field which can 
only be met by more and adequate training. 


Well trained conference leaders and speak- 
ers are as essential to a prosperous America as 
new materials, new inventions, better labor 
relations, or any single factor affecting in- 
dustry today. 


With regard to the amount of train- 
ing actually being corfducted in these 
subjects, almost 50 percent said that 
they were training their supervisors in 
some form of Conference Leadership 
training; and about 40 percent indicated 
that they were doing training in Ef- 
fective Speech and Oral Communica- 
tions. Most of this training is aimel at 
supervisory and foremen personnel. In 
response to the question, “For what 
personnel is the training given?’’, man- 
agement seems to receive over 90 per- 
cent of the training offered in Con- 
ference Leadership and 75 percent of 
the training in Effective Speech, in 
the various organizations conducting 
such training. With regard to training 
in Effective Speech, there is a growing 
tendency to train sales personnel in 
this skill, these accounting for the 
other 25 percent receiving such train- 
ing. 


The average length of the training 
course in speech seems to be from 10 to 
20 hours for a group of 15 people. This 
varies considerably from company to 
company. Outstanding programs are in 
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SSOCIATE PROFESSOR of Public 

Speaking at Pennsylvania State 
College since 1936. Previously was 
practicing attorney in Columbus, Ohio. 
Holds LLB and MA degrees from Ohio 
State. 

Chairman of Committee on Adult 
Speech Education, Speech Association 
of America. Has made a major study 
and survey of speech training needs 
and practices in industry and business. 
Author of a recent text, How to Become 
a Successful Speaker, and an Instruc- 
tor’s Guide for Developing Successful 


Speakers, published by the National 
Foremen’s Institute; co-author of text, 
Essentials of Communicative Speech, 
published by the Dryden Press. Also 
written numerous leader’s guides, man- 
uals, articles on supervisory develop- 
ment, speech and communications, con- 
ference leadership. 

Was Assistant Chief of Training, 
Corps of Engineers, War Department, 
1944-1947, when he served as consultant 
to War Department installations and 
commanding officers on all training 
needs. Is consultant in speech, commu- 
nications, conference leadership train- 
ing in industry and business. 
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FORGING A STANDARD 


FOR TOMORROW 
vy 


a in the Fisher Body plants have more than 42 years’ 


tradition in craftsmanship to guide them. 


But these men, each leading his own group, have set their sights 


higher than merely following an honorable tradition. 


They strive to make each fine Body by Fisher that comes off their 
assembly lines “Better Than Ever” — and in so doing keep alive 
the tradition of progressive craftsmanship that has made “Body by 


Fisher” the standard of the industry. 


Fisher Body Division 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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progress in many industrial and busi- 
ness organizations of which the follow- 
ing are a few: Erie Railroad, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Company, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, General Motors, Johns-Man- 
ville, Johnson and Johnson, Standard 
Oil (New Jersey), and others. One 
company, SKF Industries, Inc., reports 
a continuing program in speech train- 
ing and an annual contest to pick the 
best foreman speaker in the company. 
A great deal of interest and competi- 
tion is evident. 


Speech Training Is Not 
Difficult 

There is no one best way to conduct 
speech training or to develop your own 
speech except that all speech improve- 
ment, just like the development of any 
other skill, involves practice. If you 
practice speaking a little more care- 
fully and enthusiastically, with more 
concern given to what you say, and 
with greater regard for the listener, you 
can improve your own speech without 
taking a speech training course. Effec- 
tive speaking involves what you say 
and how you say it—to what listener. 
And this all adds up to successful com- 
munication: the successful transfer 
of ideas from you to the other person. 

A group of 15 to 20 foremen, under 
the capable direction of a skilled con- 
ference leader, instructor, or enthusi- 
astic member of their own group, can 
do a great deal to increase their own 
speaking effectiveness. You can set up 
a series of weekly meetings, perhaps 
two hours in length. Get a brief text 
and study the principles, a few at a 
time, for about a third of each weekly 
meeting. Then plan to have every mem- 
ber of the group speak briefly at each 
meeting, putting the principles into 
practice. Learn the importance of plan- 
ning, organizing, developing, motivat- 
ing, and communicating. Criticise each 
other pleasantly and tactfully. Don’t 
expect too much, and don’t attempt too 
much in the early part of the course. 
Make short “speeches” of one to two 
minutes, then gradually lengthen them 
as time permits and as you try to use 
more and more of the principles of good 
speech content. 

As you learn to speak more effec- 
tively in this group, you will gradually 
find yourself speaking more clearly, 
more directly, and more interestingly 
in your daily conversations and contacts 
with workers, in giving instructions, in 
making reports to superiors. Any or- 
ganized speech training effort has a 
direct carry-over value into all your 
speaking situations. That is one of the 
truly rewarding things about the effort 
you put into developing your speech. 

Remember too that you'll have a 
great deal of company as you are doing 
this, for the trend toward greater inter- 
est and activity in this vital training 
area is unmistakable ... and it is grow- 
ing all the time. 
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Your old man shall dream of the past; 
your young man shall have vision and 
dream of the future. 


Essays On Management 


Soe is the sixth of ten essays sub- 
mitted to us by John MacIntosh, 

supervisor of planning of the Surface 

Combustion Corporation at Toledo. 





HOW OLD IS OLD? 


By J. N. MacIntosh 


MAN can be old at twenty-five 

or young at sixty-five. Age is 
not the total of a man’s years—but 
the sum of his physical and mental 
ability. 

One of the largest law schools in 
the West will not hire a full time 
professor unless he is sixty-five or 
over. This school recognizes that a 
man can be in his prime at that age. 

When you retire a man, you also 
retire his experience. It takes a long 
time to replace experience. That is 
why top executives, when retired, 
should be retained as consultants. 

During the war many “retired old 
timers” were called back into har- 
ness. These men delivered the goods. 
In a peacetime economy, the in- 
dustrial “know how” of the “old 
timer” can be equally important. In- 
dustry needs seasoned judgment. 











New Program Idea 


BRAND new idea in Foremen’s 

Club programming. Regularly 
scheduled speeches by Club members, 
with EVERY member participating on 
a rotating basis, has been meeting with 
enthusiastic response at the Formica 
Foremen’s Business Club in Cincinnati, 
Ohio according to the officers. 

Here is how the plan works: Speech 
assignments are made several weeks in 
advance. Members are permitted to 
choose their own topics, with the stipu- 
lation that they be of an educational or 
informative nature. A time limit of 
three to eight minutes is imposed and 
two members speak at each weekly 
meeting. 

A special committee in charge of the 
speech program schedules the speakers 
and provides them with any necessary 
assistance. Three anonymous critics 
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rate each speech on points relative to 
introduction, poise, subject matter, de- 
livery. These ratings together with 
constructive criticisms are relayed to 
the speakers privately after the meet- 
ing of the committee. 

Karl Kuhn, who is the chairman in 
charge of this phase of the Formica 
Club’s activity declares that during the 
several months of plan operation, not 
a single member has refused an assign- 
ment, nor has any speech been dis- 
courteously received. 

Mr. Kuhn points out that a number 
of the speakers have been foremen who 
had never before been “on their feet”, 
and that several of them expressed 
appreciation for the opportunity of 
“taking the plunge” before their own 
group. “We turned up some fine 
speakers, too,”, Mr. Kuhn adds. 

The following is an analysis sheet 
which the anonymous judges use in 
measuring the speeches: 


Date SPEAKER NO. 


SPEECH ANALYSIS 


This analysis sheet is a yardstick on 
which a member of this group has 
measured your speech and its presenta- 
tion. This analysis will be helpful to 
you in preparing for future speaking 
assignments. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


A) Title: ordinary 
created interest 

B) Introduction: Common-place 
caught attention challeng- 
ing 

C) Main Points: lacked continuity 


orginal 


confusing carefully  ar- 
ranged 

D) Illustrations: too few well 
chosen particularly strong 


E) Conclusion: lacked punch 
stimulating compelled ac- 
tion 


PLATFORM PERFORMANCE 


A) Poise-Posture: rigid__ at ease 
real audience contact 


B) Mannerisms: none few 
distracting 

C) Gestures: none weak 
meaningful 

D) Delivery: strained lacked 
punch impressive 

E) Voice: 

1) Quality: fair__.___.good-average 
excellent 
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2) Volume: need more force 
easily heard too loud_- 
F) Time: in limits out of limits 


COMMENDED FOR 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


(Submitted by Raymond H. Bockel- 
man of the Formica Foremen’s Business 
Club, Cincinnati, Ohio). 


Answer Please 


Question— What are some of the 
specific responsibilities of foremen that 
would apply in many different kinds of 
plants?—(P.C.H., Pennsylvania) 








Answer—Broadly stated the foreman 
is usually held responsible for 


1) Materials 

2) Equipment 

3) Quality output 

4) Quantity output 

5) Efficient production 

6) The maintenance of a harmonious 
work force. 


Specifically the responsibilities vary 
according to the company. 

I am enclosing a little booklet en- 
titled “Supervisory Management’’ 
which was developed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in 1944 
but still is up to date in a number of 
ideas which are pertinent to super- 
visory management. 


Question—We are seeking text mate- 
rial that could be used in training 
potential foremen. The material should 
be fairly elementary in nature and 
should cover all of the principles of 
foremanship. It will, of course, be 
necessary for us to translate this mate- 
rial into Spanish. 

We would like to know whether your 
Association has any material of this 
character, or whether you can refer us 
to other possible sources.—R. Q. (Chile, 
South America) 


Answer—tThe field for potential fore- 
men is quite extensive and it is difficult 
to pick out any single text or program 
which might meet your purposes com- 
pletely. However, I should like in this 
letter to suggest four or five ideas and 
sources which may prove beneficial. 

1. Under separate cover we are send- 
ing you a copy of our Training Library 
Guide which lists programs that have 
been conducted successfully by com- 
panies throughout the country which 
have a tie-in with NAF. This material 
is on file in our Training Library and 
you may obtain copies on a loan basis 
for 30 days. Look over the material 
and pick out those items you feel would 
be helpful. I have taken the liberty of 
checking some of them myself. 


2. We are also enclosing a copy of the 
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“Book Guide” to our Traveling Library 
which contains selected books on va- 
rious phases of management. You will 
find several books which might prove 
helpful. I have checked a few. These 
are available on a loan basis according 
to the instructions listed in the Book 
Guide. 


3. We are also sending you, under 
separate cover, a copy of “Elements of 
Supervision” which deals with those 
elements in management common to 
any company. It is in effect source 
material for an unlimited number of 
conferences that have been developed 
from the original book of this title by 
Dr. William R. Spriegel of North- 
western University. We have found 
that foremen or prospective foremen 
react most favorably to a program 
which is informal in nature and built 
around discussions in which they can 
take part. The conference method 
adapts itself to this condition and I 
recommend its use in connection with 
“Elements of Supervision”. You should 
make certain, however, that the man 


leading the conference is a competent 
discussion leader and not a teacher in 
the sense of presenting his views and 
information to the group. 


4. It appears that you are writing to 
me from New York; if so, I would 
suggest that you might contact Mr. 
Louis Lerda, director, Esso Training 
Center, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Mr. 
Lerda has had extensive experience in 
the development of new supervisors 
and was formerly an NAF Staff mem- 
ber. He should be an excellent source 
for information on your problem. 


5. I will probably be in New York 
during March, 1950. If you are inter- 
ested, I will be glad to contact you 
while I am there and discuss your 
problems personally. Meantime, if you 
should be in Dayton drop into the office 
and I will be glad to go over the whole 
thing with you. 

= 


Drivers are safer when the roads are 
dry, but roads are safer when the 
drivers are dry. 





Blaw-Knox Division Foremen’s Club 
Albert J. Aufman, President 
Dravo Supervisor's Club 
James L. Goulding, President 
The Duraloy Company Foremen’s Club 
George C. Webber, President 
Elliott Company Foremen’s Club 
Robert L. Wyke, President 


Greensburg Management Club 
Edward Moore, President 
Lewis Management Club 

Isaac Jones, President 


National Works Foremen’s Club 
Harold Bull, President 


Pittsburgh Coke Management Club 
Ray L. Sheets, President 








CONVENTION GREETINGS 
from 
THE WESTERN RENNSYLVANIA AFFILIATED CLUBS 


J.C. BAUGHMAN, Chairman, Robertshaw Foremen’s Association 
T. J. SULLIVAN, lst Co-Chairman, Lewis Management Association 
W. D. STRAIN, 2nd Co-Chairman, Universal Foremen’s Club 
C. F. BARTLEY, Secretary, Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Foremen’s Club 
J. C. SMITH, Treasurer, Blaw-Knox Division Foremen’s Club 


Sponsors of the Annual 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE IN PITTSBURGH 
Presenting at the Area Council Workshop 


Past Chairman CLayton D. KuresteEr—National Works Foremen’s Club 
—and the Affiliated Clubs— 


—served by— 


Directors— RALPH M. JONES, Rieco Foremen’s Club 
MERLE S. McALLISTER, Dravo Supervisor’s Club 


JAMES B. McGETTIGAN, National Works Foremen’s Club 
FRANK B. MORAN, Spang-Chalfant Foremen’s Association 
WILLIAM G. WHITE, Blaw-Knox Division Foremen’s Club 


Vice-President—Zone “D’, T. A. McCann, Sylvania Foremen’s Club 
Area Manager—R. F. Monsalvatge, Jr., Dayton “NAF” Office 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Foremen’s Club 
Frank Yut, President 
Phoenix Roll Men’s Club 
Robert Louden, President 
Richmond Enamel Foremen’s Club 
Thomas J. Davis, President 
Rieco Foremen’s Club 
John Hilewick, Jr., President 
Robertshaw Foremen’s Assn. 
George H. Crock, President 
Spang-Chalfant Foremen’s Assoc. (Etna) 
Thomas H. Leach, President 
Spang-Chalfant Supervisor's Assoc. 
(Ambridge) 
Charles Metzger, President 
Universal Foremen’s Club 
Clement A. Mathews, President 
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Convention plans 
ladies’ events 


Buffalo—NAF Convention headquar- 
ters here has released information on 
several events for ladies. 


For September 13, four plant tours 
are being arranged. The morning of 
September 14 will include a radio 
broadcast and visit to the Historical 
Building; the afternoon, a get-together 
card party with prizes. All day Sep- 
tember 15 will be devoted to a trip to 
the immortal Niagara Falls. 

A special event for Sunday, the 17th, 
will be the open house at Worthington 
Pump.—Wayne Pettit. 


Convention committees 
carry load 


Buffalo—As the 27th Annual Con- 
vention of The National Association of 
Foremen opens this month, foremen 
and executives from all over the nation 
who will participate can thank the hard 
working local committees for handling 
the myriad of details which are a part 
of any large convention preparation. 
Members of these committees and their 
cooperating companies are to be con- 
gratulated. It has been a tiring task. 
Yet, each member can gain from such 
an experience which comes but infre- 
quently in the lives of most shop 
supervisors. 

Heading the various committee 
groups have been the following: 


GENERAL CONVENTION CHAIR- 
MAN—Alan H. Thompson — 1848 
Club—Pratt & Letchworth Co. 

VICE CHAIRMEN—Sid Hanneman— 
American Brass Foremen’s Club; 
John Sess—Worthington Pump Fore- 
men’s Club; Don Clayton—Carborun- 
dum Foremen’s Club; William De- 
Haven—Carrier Foremen’s Club. 

AREA PUBLICITY & PROMOTION— 
Wayne Pettit—G-9 Club — Harrison 
Radiator. 

REGISTRATION — Kenneth Kinsey— 
American Brass Foremen’s Club. 
MEETING ROOM & HOUSING—Jo- 

seph Laffey—1948 Club. 

GENERAL INFORMATION—Donald 
Gregory — Harrison - Buffalo Fore- 
men’s Club. 

ENTERTAINMENT—Charles Ratzel— 
Worthington Pump Foremen’s Club. 

GREETING COMMITTEE—Wilbur 
Reich—Worthington Pump Foremen’s 
Club. 

SPECIAL EVENTS—Richard Fuller— 
Lake Erie Engineering Foremen’s 
Club. 

LADIES COMMITTEE~—Richard Wen- 
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ninger—Colonial Radiator Foremen’s 
Club. 


DISPATCH COMMITTEE—Albert 
Aaman—Acme Foremen’s Club. 


WORKSHOP & CONFERENCE—John 
Craig—Carborundum Foremen’s 
Club. 


STATE GET-TOGETHER—Chas. Mc- 
Keone—Carrier Foremen’s Club; Al- 
fred Yea—Colonial Radio Foremen’s 
Club. 


ELECTION AND CREDENTIALS—Al 
Bitterman—Acme Foremen’s Club. 


W. Penna supervisors 
ready constitution 


Pittsburgh—A tentative draft of the 
Constitution of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Affiliated Clubs of the “NAF” 
will be in the hands of Past Chairman 
Clayton D. Kuester as he conducts the 
Area Council workshop at the Buffalo 
Convention, 


The Constitution Committee com- 
posed of one representative from each 
of the 14 affiliated Clubs, with past 
“NAF” Director Sam Steiner, of Robert- 
shaw Foremen’s Club as chairman, has 
compared suggested forms submitted 
by various Clubs and prepared the 
Constitution which will be submitted 
for adoption at the quarterly meeting 
in October. 


The annual picnic meeting at Wise- 
acres, the “Garden Spot at Youngwood, 
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Pennsylvania, was opened by a wel- 
come from Vice President Gregory P. 
Grace, of Robertshaw Fulton Controls. 
Mr. Grace exemplifies beyond words 
the “spirit of NAF” in act and thought. 

The second Annual Conference was 
discussed and plans made for the oc- 
casion early in 1951. 

An invitation has been received from 
the American Materials Handling So- 
ciety for a joint meeting early in the 
Fall season. 

Correspondence has been exchanged 
with the Pittsburgh office of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
future plans will be made known later. 

William (Bill) Strain, Universal Cy- 
clops Corporation of Bridgeville, was 
elected to serve as 2nd Co-Chairman 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Joe Oliver of Universal. 

Invitations for active participation 
in the Affiliated Clubs were extended 
to the newest “NAF” Clubs of Richmond 
Radiator Company of Uniontown and 
Spang-Chalfant Supervisors Association 
of Ambridge, Pa. 

Directors McAllister, McGettigan and 
White were present and the meeting 
was graced by the belated arrival of 
our own Area Manager Ray Mon- 
salvatge.—J. Smith. 


Contemplated discharges 
go for reviewing to new 
foremen’s committee 

St. Louis—One of the touchiest of all 
industrial problems, the problem of 
what to do with the unsatisfactory 


worker is being given a careful study at 
American Thermometer. 


In approaching the problem it is 
realized that the vast majority of people 
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Charming vista at Wise Acres in western Pennsylvania, retreat and recreation spot for many 
a conference and recreation activity of Robertshaw-Fulton management and employee groups. 
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to the task of 


PRODUCING MORE 
and BETTER IHINGS 


for MORE PEOPLE 
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TWA's PRESIDENT DAMON with new and old TWA Management Club officers at Los Angeles 


where he spoke at installation meeting, was made honorary "mug of the month". 


From left: 


1948-49 Officers Tom McKibbon, segeant at arms; Bob Gulley, treasurer; Mary Bullock, former 
club secretary; Norm Homeier, president; Mr. Damon; Dex Barrett, former vice president 
newly elected president for 1950-51; Tom Summers, treasurer; Ray Culley, sergeant at arms; 
Duane Latourell, vice president and Emmett Riordan, secretary. 


sincerely want to, and generally do, 
perform their daily duties in an ex- 
emplary fashion. It’s the one case out 
of a hundred, or a thousand, that pre- 
sents the toe stubbing, head splitting 
problem of—“should he be discharged?” 
Good workers are too valuable to any 
company to overlook. The possibilities 
of misunderstandings are legion and 
the cases where poor workers have 
been made over into good ones are so 
numerous that all the stones must be 
turned over before letting anyone go. 

A new technique to deal with this 
problem has been introduced at our 
Company. Basically the technique will 
practically eliminate summary, or spot, 
dismissals. When a supervisor feels 
that the only course left open to him in 
dealing with an unsatisfactory worker, 
is the worker's dismissal, he will pre- 
sent his case to a jury of his brother 
foremen. 

Working on the theory that three 
heads are better than one, the jury will 
consist of one production and one non- 
production foreman, as well as the 
foreman of the involved worker. 

The plan was first brought up at the 
regular, weekly, foremen’s meeting. At 
the following week’s meeting the fore- 
men elected John Cafazza, foreman of 
the General Plant Department anc 
Ralph Jacobsmeyer, head of the Pro- 
duction Control Department as the first 
two members of the committee. Jack 
Curtis, Sub-assembly foreman will ac‘ 
as an alternate. From time to time the 
foremen may elect new representatives 
to the committee. 

The Committee will in no way 
abridge the individual foreman’s righ 
to recommend a discharge according to 
G. Cassidy, Assistant plant manager. It 
will merely go over all the facts prior 
to any contemplated dismissal and, on 
the basis of the members’ experience, 
recommend that the action be initiated 
or stopped. 

The union representatives have been 
informed of the plan and approve of the 
idea. Members of the jury have been 
instructed, according to John Cafazza, 
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to give the employee every benefit of 
any possible doubt.—Thomas Boyd. 


Denver supervisors in 
utilities plant tour 





Denver—On July 11, the Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Colorado very generously 
invited members of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Management Club to a barbecue 
and plant visitation at their Valmont 
Plant, five miles east of Boulder. Some 
450 members and their guests re- 
sponded. 

Many members expressed the opinion 
that this visitation was the outstanding 
activity of the Club this season. One 
member making the tour gave a very 


practical and spontaneous expression to 
the occasion, saying: “After seeing the 
enormous overhead this company car- 
ries in order to furnish me light and 
pewer in my home, I will pay my light 
bill from now on with a more gracious 
attitude. 

“Old Sally” (see photo) was the first 
steam engine installed west of the 
Mississippi river to generate electric 
power. Installed in 1881, at present site 
of the Denver Union Railway Station, 
“Old Sally” produced 150 horse power 
as contrasted with the 144,000 horse 
power produced by the huge steam 
turbine plant in the background. 

John E,. Loiseau, president of the 
Public Service Co. says: “Needless to 
say we feel we are a part of the Rocky 
Mountain Management Club, as is‘ 
evidenced by the number of our men 
(44) participating as members, and I 
am confident that it is proving very 
worthwhile.” 

Rocky Mountain Management Club is 
affiliated with the NAF and the Denver 
YMCA.—C. Poling. 


Plant Maintenance 
Show in January 


Cleveland—The Plant Maintenance 
Show, which drew industrial executives 
from 35 states and many foreign coun- 
tries when it was conducted for the 
first time early this year, will be held 
again at the Auditorium, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 15-18, inclusive, it is 
announced by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
New York, the exposition management. 





In management it’s “Grow . . . or Go!” 





“OLD SALLY", said to be first steam engine installed to generate electricity west of the 
Mississippi, is inspected by Denver Management group (from left): M. M. Koch, vice presi- 
dent, Public Service Co. of Colorado; Harold Waller, plant superintendent, Armco Drainage 
Co.; Al Boynton, United Air Lines and president, Rocky Mountain Management Club; Raymond 
A. Scott, plant superintendent, Bowman Biscuit Co.; Francis Tucker, U. S$. Mint and past Club 


president; John E. Loiseau, president, Public Service Co. of Colorado. 


During the occasion, 


which included plant visitation and festivities, the public service company was host to the 


management group. 
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Why Gasoline Costs Less - Than You Might Think! 


In 1940, an hour’s work would buy the average 
worker 5.7 gallons of gasoline. Today, even 
with the higher price of gasoline, the average 
man finds his hour’s work will buy him 7.2 gal- 
lons of gasoline. 


But this is only part of the story—Today’s gaso- 
line is better too! 


How can this be? Well, the oil industry is a 
highly competitive one. Each company has to 


keep on its toes! Expand . improve its 
products . . . buy new tools . . . keep its 
prices in line with its competitors. As a result, 
today you get bargain-basement prices on the 
gasoline you buy. 


The progress of the oil industry is additional 
evidence that America’s time-tested way of 
doing business—the Free Enterprise System— 
works to the benefit of all the people. 


Don’t ever sell it short! 


The STANDARD OIL G. 








THE BUDD COMPANY 


Makers of 
Automobile bodies and assemblies 


Automobile passenger car, bus, truck and 
trailer wheels, brakes, drums, hubs 


Agricultural implements 
Knock-down highway trailer bodies 


All-stainiess steel railway passenger cars 


Railway Disc Brakes 


BUDD PLANTS 


HUNTING PARK PLANT 
RED LION PLANT 
CHARLEVOIX PLANT 
ATWATER PLANT 
CHASE PLANT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
DETROIT 

GARY 
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MATERIAL HANDLING VIA FOREMAN INGENUITY. This "Jennie", designed and built of 
scrap-pile odds and ends by Foreman Leo Fisch, in charge of material handling and trans- 
portation at Joy Manufacturing plant and yard at Michigan City, Ind., released an $8000 


crane and eliminated three material handlers for other work. 
time and simplified loading, unloading and storing of hard-to-load materials. 


Moreover, it reduced handling 
The foreman- 


designer here stands with one foot on the “Jennie”. 


Foremen’s outing receipts 
finance other activities 


East St. Louis, Ill—“Aluminum Ore 
Foremen’s Club sponsored a fish fry at 
Jones Park July 21. The Club’s second 
annual fish fry, it was under direction 
of S. L. Hertling, general chairman. 


Club also sponsored a boat excursion 
on the Mississippi August 4. 

Proceeds from both are being used 
to finance a boys’ baseball team in the 
East St. Louis Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Baseball League. Team is made 
up of 14 and 15 year old boys. 

Expense of the Club sponsored essay 
Senior High School age groups is also 
paid for from the fish fry and boat 
excursion proceeds. 


Plant visits were made through the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company Works 
No. 9 at Crystal City and the Fisher 
Body Company and General Motors 
Chevrolet Plant in St. Louis. Plans 
call for a visit to the Anhauser-Busch 
Brewery and the Terminal Railroad 
System. 

These trips afford the Aluminum Ore 
Foremen’s Club members an excellent 
opportunity to get better acquainted 
with industries in the area and mem- 
bers are very enthusiastic about them. 
—R. Scharbert. 


West Coast supervisory 
groups in joint meeting 


Lynwood, Calif—A joint meeting of 
the Grayson Administrative Confer- 
ence, the Times-Mirror Management 
Club and the Virtue Bros. Management 
Club was held July 21. The meeting 
was conducted by Sandy Sanderson of 
Virtue Bros. A demonstration and 
lecture on Previews of Progress show- 
ing advancements in lighting and jet 
propulsion was given. 
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Ed Seits briefed the gathering on the 
coming NAF National Convention. Two 
of the three prizes were won by 
Joe Reimann and Wilbur Jackson of 
Grayson. 


On July 31 the regular GAC monthiy 
meeting was held and a revised edition 
of the Constitution ratified by the 
members. 


Don Hart on behalf of Zone , “A” 
presented the Standard of Excellence 
Certificate to the president. 

Both meetings adjourned on a pledge 
of allegiance. 


Briggs (Indiana) outing 


Evansville, Ind.—Briggs Management 
Club annual picnic for club members 
and their families was held August 12 
at Bauer’s Grove. Over 400 attended. 


A picnic luncheon and barbecue was 
served at noon and in the evening, 
refreshments throughout the day. 


The club’s Entertainment and Pro- 
gram Committee, headed by Ray Huf- 
nagel, chairman, was in charge of all 
activities, and contests were conducted 
by the Sports Committee with Joe 
Strange, chairman.—F. Rikhoff. 


Brake Shoe sales 
continue up 


New York—American Brake Shoe 
Company sales amounted to $46,489,716 
during the six months ending June 30, 
continuing the upward trend of the 
first quarter, William B. Given, Jr., 
president, reported to stockholders 
today. 

Earnings of $1,557,280 for the second 
quarter were equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.37 per common share, 
compared to earnings in the second 
quarter of 1949 of $1,236,373 or $1.04 
per common share. 


Blissell named to 
NAF post 


PPOINTMENT of James N. Blissell, 

Toledo, as director of national de- 
velopment of The National Association 
of Foremen, is announced by Executive 
Vice President, James E. Bathurst. Mr. 
Blissell will take up his duties October 
1, 1950. 


Mr. Blissell brings a wide background 
in modern industrial problems, sales, 
advertising and management. Native 
of Oil City, Pa. he worked in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops there as 
a young man. With Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., Akron, he was chief of the sub- 
contract section of the lighter-than-air 
(dirigibles) division—later was man- 
agement staff man on special assign- 
ments. 


After several years as a newspaper 
writer and editor, he operated his own 
advertising and sales promotion agency 
in Lima, serving clients in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan. 


The past year he has been sales 
manager for Lee Brothers interests in 
Toledo operating two trucking com- 
panies, three warehouses and a furni- 
ture store. 


Mr. Blissell always has been prom- 
inent in civic, Boy Scout, Community 
Chest, Red Cross, Y.M.C.A. activities. 
For years he coached the Y.M.C.A. 
wrestling team, taught handball and 
squash to beginners. A capable public 
speaker, he has appeared from coast to 
coast for Goodyear, speaking on aero- 
nautics. 


As field service manager, Mr. Blis- 
sell’s primary duties will be to contact 
companies not having memberships in 
NAF, promote the forming of NAF 
affiliated clubs and assist business and 
industry in their human relations prob- 
lems. 





James N. Blissell . . . he'll sell industry on 
more NAF management clubs. 
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GEARED TO PROGRESS 
with 
management teamwork 


HYPOID Gearing for medium and heavy-duty 
trucks is one of the great advances in automotive 
design. 

First a tough engineering problem and then a tough 
production problem, both were solved by manage- 
ment teamwork—from foremen to president. 
Today, Hypoid Gearing is in high-volume produc- 
tion in Timken-Detroit plants. More important, it 
is in high-quality production. 

Management is proud of this Timken-Detroit 
“first” — proud it is making such an important 
contribution to lower ton-mile costs on American 
highways. 














A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROMT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





A fine product and a pride in producing such a prod- 


uct has long been the watchword of the Leonard and 


Kelvinator craftsmen. A generous share of the success 


in keeping up this standard can be credited to the 


supervisors who assumed the responsibility of training 


men, directing and coordinating operations. Their 


ability and integrity are fundamental factors in MELetty 


both Kelvinator and Leonard synonymous with the best 


Ted (esate refrigerators, ranges and home freezers. 


|G 58 AYA Ba OT i 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


* LEONARD 

















Lockheed supervisors see 
GM’s ‘Progress’ show 


Burbank, Calif. — Lockheed Manage- 
ment men and their families spent an 
enjoyable evening last week at the 
Disney Theatre in the heart of the ram- 
bling Walt Disney Studios viewing pre- 
sentation of General Motors’ itinerant 
show, “Previews of Progress.” 

This potpourri of scientific phe- 
nomena, skillfully narrated by the 
young men who travel with it, covered 
industrial progress from the first Edison 
incandescent lamp to the jet engine. 

Synthetic rubber was produced in a 
matter of seconds for the interested 
spectators. The mysteries and applica- 
tions of black light, particularly as used 
in crime detection, provided some 
amusing incidents using audience chil- 
dren as the “criminals.” 

Sound was converted to light waves 
and then reconverted into sound. Glass 
was shattered by the resonant fre- 
quency method, and an egg was fried 
on a “cold” stove via the concentrated 
magnetic field. Jet propulsion was dem- 
onstrated with a deafening roar, using 
a model engine capable of about four 
pounds of thrust. 

The tacit theme, of course, is Ameri- 
canism, Free Enterprise, for only in a 
land such as ours, where the fruits of 
man’s endeavor are rewarded, does 
sufficient initiative exist to spur men to 
continually strive to solve new scientific 
problems and to improve his present 
scientific processes. General Motors is 
to be commended for their effort. 

Walt Disney contributed to the well 
rounded program by showing one late 
release and a very excellent pre-release 
done in typical Disney Academy-Award 
style. 

Lockheed management men who at- 
tended the monthly dinner meeting 
heard Charles E. Moore discuss condi- 
tions in Europe and the Far East. Mr. 
Moore was chief of industry for the 
ECA in Italy, and also served as special 
advisor for the U.S. in Greece after 
the war. 

As president of the Moore Machinery 
Co., and an industrialist of extensive 
experience, he was well qualified to 
appraise the equipment and machinery 
picture in Europe, from both prepared- 


ness and recovery standpoints. 

Many obstacles beset the European 
industrialist in his endeavor for post- 
war recovery. An example which Moore 
gave is one country’s burdensome at- 
tempt to solve unemployment by re- 
quiring employers to hire and pay 33 
percent more manpower than actually 
required. 

When we realize that this and many 
similar economic tragedies are occur- 
ring in countries that once flourished as 
respected world powers, we are all the 
more aware of the serious responsi- 
bility incumbent upon us to preserve 
and advance our Free Enterprise sys- 
tem.—M. E. Smith. 


Clark names committee 
appointments 


Battle Creek, Mich.—At the first 
meeting of the Board of Control of 
Clarks Foremen Club for the 50-51 
season, Henry Steele, club president 
announced the following appointments: 
Hugh Arnold, Programs; Donald King- 
man, Membership; Ray Grier, Orches- 
tra; Don Austin, Member-at-large 
of the City Council; Rolland Brado, 
Ways and Means; Richard Corey, Public 
Relations; Don Winans, Christmas Pro- 
gram; Roy Hedstrom, Educational; 
James Shirlaw, Tickets and Member- 
ship. 

The Programs for the new season 
were discussed and the monthly meet- 
ing times were changed from the 3rd 
Wednesday of each month. 


Leo Boice, club secretary, was nomi- 
nated as voting delegate to the annual 
NAF Convention, with Richard Corey, 
Hugh Arnold, and Ray Grier as alter- 
nates. Willis Davis, NAF Director for 
this district will also attend from the 
club. 


Richard Corey was appointed to at- 
tend the NAF Seminar at Dayton, Ohio 
Aug. 7th thru 1lth, making the third 
club member to attend these sessions, 
Henry Steele and Willis Davis having 
attended the past year.—R. Corey. 

= 


A father was buying a fountain pen 
for his son’s graduation present. “It’s 
to be a surprise, I suppose?” asked 
the clerk. “I’ll say it is,” replied the 
father. “He’s expecting a convertible.” 





ANNUAL MANAGEMENT DINNER of Federal Glass Company Seven Point Assn., Columbus. 
Left to right at speaker's table: C. Kletrovetz, program chairman; H. R. Nicholson, secretary- 
treasurer; Dr. A. B. Walton; E. A. Donan, Company president; H. Lamberson, Club president 


and R. R. Layman, vice president. 
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Mr. Donan was the principal speaker. 





Comdr. D. B. MacDiarmid, Commanding 
Officer of the Coast Guard Air Station at 
San Diego, speaker at July Convair Man- 
agement Club meeting in program ar- 
ranged by Flight and Inspection Depart- 
ment with R. C. Loomis in charge. New 
Club President Seemann presided and Juan 
Panell provided dinner music. 





"Good luck", says Avco Management Club's 
retiring President A. V. Wallace (left) as he 
congratulates his successor, Quincy Hall. 


Avco supervisors host to 
foreign teen-agers 


Nashville, Tenn.—A recent activity of 
the Avco Management club was that of 
playing host to teen age visitors from 
24 foreign countries. The boys and 
girls, from Europe and the middle East, 
are guests of Youth Incorporated, a 
Nashville organization which originated 
the idea of inviting selected young 
people from other countries to visit the 
US. 

New officers were elected at the last 
meeting included: Retiring President 
A. V. Wallace (left) congratulates his 
successor, Quincy Hall, (P.); P. B. 
Myers (1st V.P.); B. H. Marshall (2nd 
V.P.); J. A. Shaffer (S.); L. E. Hart 
cz.) 
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ROBERTSHAW 


UNITROL 


GRAYSON 


For automatic temperature regulation 
of homes heated by gas fired 
floor furnaces, single and double 
wall heaters, console heaters 
and combination ranges. 

































@ A packaged unit combining 
thermostat, sofety pilot, A, 
B and C controls in one as- 
sembly. 


@ Installed with sensitive bulb 
in cold air return of floor 
furnace or space heater. 


© Provides accurate automatic 
control of room temperature 
without outside electrical 
connections. 

© 100% shut off of both pilot 
end main burner plus snap 
action thermostatic control. 

© Safe lighting — during pilot 
lighting operations gos can- 
not flow to main burner. 





@ Thermo-magnetic type auto- 
matic pilot—no moving parts 
in combustion chamber. 


@ Flexible capillary tubing 
makes installation simple, 
permits location of thermo- 
stat in most effective position 











Grayson Controls Divisi: 
Fulton-Syiphon Divisi: 








TOP 
QUALITY 
plus 


The most complete 
line of fasteners 
made by 


one manufacturer 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 











IT TAKES TEAMWORK... 


The achievements of American industry 
are the results of the combined efforts of 
many... each of us is dependent upon 
the efforts of others for the fulfillment 


of our mutual objectives. 


Ranco Inc. is proud of its association 
with the N. A. F. through its employees 
who are members of a group that con- 


tributes, in important measure, to the 


advancement of American industry. 











COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
World's Largest Mfgs.of REFR/IGERAT/ON 








and AUTOMOBILE HEATER CONTROLS 





A Good Foreman 
is a Real Manager 


Watch a good foreman at work — a 
foreman who is proud of his job. Fig- 
ure this out for yourself. He must see 
that schedules are met, that quality is 
maintained and protected for the 
customer who buys the product. He 
watches out for scrap and waste factors. 


He must manage the flow of parts that 
come his way. He must use his imagi- 
nation, make suggestions that: help 
those around him and the whole place. 
He must use his head. 

He’s responsible for safety in his de- 
partment. Foremen have made won- 
derful achievements in this field. Folks 
look to the foreman as a member of 
management. That's his job — 
to manage. 

Our foremen are proud of their affilia- 
tion in the N.A.F. and so are we; 
and proud of our foremen, too, 


Come and see us convention or any 
other time. 


PRATT & LETCHWORTH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


189 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















Charter presentation to Richmond Enamel Plant Foremen's Social and Welfare Club of 


Richmond Radiator Company at Uniontown, Pa. 


J. Kovalchik (V.P.); T. J. 


From left: 


Davis (P.); NAF Director M. S. McAllister, Dravo Corp.; T. Lucas (S.) 


New management clubs 


Uniontown, Pa.—Richmond Radiator 
Company supervisors are recent re- 
cipients of the NAF charter, having 
been officially received into the family 
on June 10 at Uniontown, Pa. 

Officers of this organization, the 
Richmond Enamel Plant Foremen’s 
Social and Welfare Club, are Thomas 
J. Davis, president; John Kovalchik, 
vice president; Thomas Lucas, secre- 
tary. 

Present at the dinner meeting were 
35 members, who heard D. M. Booth, 
NAF field representative, review the 
various services and facilities available 
at the National Office in Dayton. M. S. 
McAllister, national director, spoke on 
the “Management Team” and presented 
the charter and gavel to President 
Davis. 

The best wishes of all are extended 
to the Richmond gang, whose club, 
incidentally, has been an active one 
for the past 10 years. 


Burbank, Calif—Bonar Dyer of Walt 
Disney Productions was elected tem- 
porary president of the newly formed 
San Fernando Valley Management Club 
at the club’s first meeting held in July 
in the dining room at Lockheed Air 
Terminal. Other temporary officers are 
Ted Salyer of Librascope, Inc., vice 
president; August Gunnerson of Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Formation meeting was chairmanned 
by Ivan Zuber, executive secretary of 
the Los Angeles Management Club, and 
included short talks by Charlie Barnard, 
president of the San Gabriel Valley 
Management Club, Roy Bell, area man- 
ager for The National Association of 
Foremen, B. W. Messer, vice president 
of the NAF. 
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Eligible for membership in the club 
are Management men from all Valley 
companies, regardless of size, which do 
not have a company club of their own. 

Men from these companies were pres- 
ent: Walt Disney Productions; Libra- 
scope, Inc.; Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.; 
So. Calif. Gas Co., Burbank; Hydro- 
Aire, Inc.; Thrifty Drug; General Water 
Heater; Bendix West Coast; Bendix 
Aviation Corp.; Calif. Incinerator Co.; 
Adel, Division of General Metals Corp.; 
Poulsen & Greer, Inc.; L.A. By-Products 
Co.; Snyder-Lynch Motors; and Sawyer 
Cabinet Company.—B. W. Messer. 


GM wage-living 
formula up. 


Detroit—General Motors on August 
23 announced an upward revision in 
its cost-of-living allowance to approxi- 
mately 411,000 eligible hourly-rate and 
salary employes to compensate for the 
rise in the cost of living since last 
April 15. 

Under the GM wage adjustment 
formula, approximately 335,000 hourly- 
rated employes will receive an addi- 
tional 5-cents per hour cost-of-living 
allowance effective with the first pay 
period beginning after September 1. 
They have been receiving a 3-cent 
hourly cost-of-living allowance during 
the current quarterly period. 





In management it’s “grow ... or go!” 


Washington (From Page 4) 


Recently the Senate Labor Committee 
reported out S 3295 which would amend 
the Railway Labor Act by authorizing 
compulsory membership agreements 
and the check-off of union dues, initia- 
tion fees and assessments. The existing 
act prohibits collective bargaining con- 


tracts of this character. A minority 
committee report was filed reserving 
the right to introduce an amendment 
which would limit the right to enter 
into such collective bargaining agree- 
ments. It would permit such union shop 
and check-off contracts, only in accord- 
ance with the existing provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The counterpart of 
this measure has been reported out by 
the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and it is probable that some 
legislation of this type will be passed 
before Congress adjourns. 


In spite of the pressure resulting 
from the war situation and the desire 
of Congressmen to get home in order 
to campaign for reelection, the crying 
need is for carefully considered and 
well balanced legislation, particularly 
since we are heading into a period of 
greater production for war and vastly 
increased armed services. 





In management it’s “grow... or go!” 


Wage Incentives 
(From Page 11) 


sion, timekeepers and the worker. It 
is teamwork that makes the system 
click. 


Supervision 

The supervisor plays an important 
role in a wage incentive plan and a 
working knowledge of the plan will 
prove invaluable to him bcause his 
people usually look to him for guidance 
and advice. Under this system, he will 
be required to spend more time on hu- 
man relations, production planning, 
material flows, maintenance of equip- 
ment, transportation and various de- 
partmental improvements, and _ less 
time on expediting production since 
this will tend to take care of itself. 


Human Relations 


The last but not the least important 
point concerns human relations. Very 
often, minute explainable points are 
permitted to build up to major griev- 
ances which result in dire conse- 
quences. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” and a few min- 
utes of patient explanation is certainly 
worth more than hours or days of 
wrangling. Very often it is not what 
we say but rather how we say it that 
swings the scale one way or another. 
Management people, individually and 
collectively, can do much in this fertile 
field. Each job must be sold and re- 
sold. Standards people especially should 
groom themselves to the utmost. Every 
approach they make requires tact, per- 
suasion, and the ability to convince the 
other fellow that their findings are 
based on fair play. 


You cannot establish sound security 
on borrowed money.—A. Lincoln. 
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Interesting Decisions 


WORDS “ANY EMPLOYER,” used in Sec. 
8(b) (4) (A) on secondary boycotts prohibiting 
unions from forcing “any employer or other 
person” to cease doing business with any 
producer, manufacturer or other person, are 
construed by U. S. Court of Appeals to in- 
clude railroad companies and other forms of 
transportation as “intended” by Congress in 
enacting the section. (Rice Milling Co. v. 
NLRB, CA-5, 26 LRRM 2295.) 


MASS PICKETING by union defeated in 
employee representation election where union 
cited employer for refusal to bargain is for 
an illegal objective and may be restrained, 
according to Appellate Division of N. Y. Su- 
preme Court. (Haber & Fink, Inc., v. Jones, 
26 LRRM 2339.) 


PLANT RULE barring any union solicita- 
tion on company property at any time is 
valid and may be enforced where union had 
agreed in contract that no union activity 
would be engaged in on employer’s premises. 
NLRB holds. (Fruitvale Canning Co., No. 
20-CA-318.) 


UNION REFUSES TO BARGAIN where it 
unilaterally institutes changes in working 
conditions during contract term without ne- 
gotiating with employer, NLRB trial examiner 
holds in applying rule long enforced against 
employers. (Lykes Lines Agency, Inc., No. 
38-CB-25.) 


EMPLOYER MUST BARGAIN with union 
during year following its certification even 
though impasse has been reached, many eco- 
nomic strikers have been replaced, and other 
employees crossed picket line to go to work, 
NLRB holds in refusing to find repudiation of 
union. (West Fork Cut Glass Co., No. 6-CA- 
139.) 


COST OF ATTENDING ARBITRATION 
HEARINGS are to be paid by the parties 
themselves, arbitrator rules, under a contract 
which provides only that the parties should 
attempt to settle grievances “during working 
hours.” Union had requested pay for time 
spent in arbitration hearings. (Plastic Jewel 
Co., Inc., 14 LA 175.) 


SECONDARY BOYCOTT exists so long as 
union brings pressure to bear on employees 
of secondary employer although latter agrees 
with union not to ask his employees to handle 
products of primary employer, NLRB trial 
examiner rules. (Swift & Co., No. 6-CC-41.) 


THREATENED VIOLENCE by employee 
striker who during strike threatened non- 
striking employee with physical harm with 
result non-striker sought and obtained police 
protection is sufficient to justify employer in 
denying him reinstatement, NLRB rules. (In- 
tertown Corp., No. 7-CA-158.) 


EMPLOYER-PURCHASER of business must 
recognize and bargain with union previously 
certified as representative of seller’s em- 
ployees where the plant, property, equipment, 
products, and working force remain virtuallly 
unaltered as the result of the sale, NLRB 
rules. (Miller Lumber Co., No. 15-RC-252.) 


FREE TRANSPORTATION to election polls 
may be furnished by employer and he may 
question employees why they chose to walk 
instead of ride so long as employer offers 
transportation to all employes without dis- 
crimination, NLRB holds in refusing to set 
election aside. ( John S. Barnes Corp., No. 
13-C-453.) 


UNILATERAL WORKWEEK REDUCTION 
by employer from 48 to 40 hours.is warranted 
where contract does not guarantee any spe- 
cific number of hours of work, arbitrator 
rules, in rejecting union contention that 48- 
hour week is required simply because it has 
been in effect for 10 years. Arbitrator points 
out union requested contract clause fixing 
workweek but employer refused. (Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., 14 LA 859.) 
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HOLIDAY PAY PROVISION requiring that 
an employee to be eligible for holiday pay 
work one of five workdays preceding holiday 
and be on “active payroll’’ does not require 
holiday pay for half workforce under an 
alternate-week rotating layoff plan, arbitrator 
holds, (Universal Winding Co., 14 LA 869.) 


AVERAGE PIECEWORK EARNINGS are 
not due an employee taken off one operation 
and put on another which is in fact part of 
his regular job, arbitrator rules, under con- 


tract guaranteeing such earnings in case of 
removal of employee to another job requiring 
“special service.” (Intl. Harvester Co., 14 LA 
847.) 


PEACEFUL PICKETING OF HOME OF 
EMPLOYER with whom union had dispute 
is unlawful as against public policy of State 
of California, is ruling of Superior Court of 
Los Angeles County. (Zeeman et al. v. Amal- 
gamated Retail & Dept. Store Employes, 26 
LRRM 2422.) 
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Industrial truck safety 
standards agreement 


New York—Safe practices in the de- 
sign and use of industrial power trucks 
have been established by a nationwide 
agreement among users, safety engi- 
neers, and manufacturers of these 
trucks, it is reported by the American 
Standards Association. The recommen- 
dations, representing a consensus of all 
who are substantially concerned, have 
been published as a Safety Code for 
Industrial Power Trucks and approved 
by ASA as American Standard (B56.1- 
1950). 

The standard applies to industrial 
trucks of both the driver-ride and 
driver-lead types, such as platform 
trucks, tractors, low-lift trucks, high- 
lift trucks, fork trucks, special purpose 
trucks. It does not apply to motor 
vehicles intended for operation on 
highways. 

The new standard is in no sense ob- 
ligatory upon anyone except as it may 
be adopted by legislative bodies. It is 
intended to provide a uniform basic 
code and a guide for state, municipal, 
and other governmental authorities in 
formulating safety rules and regula- 
tions. 

The standard is also intended for 
direct use by concerns manufacturing 
or utilizing industrial power truck 
equipment. For this purpose it sum- 
marizes requirements for safety in de- 
sign and recommends practices and 
rules for industrial truck operation. 


The latter are based upon those that ° 


have been formulated and used effec- 
tively over a period of years in many 
manufacturing plants and warehouses 
where fleets of industrial trucks are 
operated. 

The new American Standard B-56.1- 
1950 (32 pages, 5 x 7% in., price 85 
cents) is available either from Ameri- 
can Standards Aszociation, 70 E. 45th 
St., New York 17, or from The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 


White Elephant Order 


to promote safety 


Newton, Iowa—The Maytag chapter 
of the “Royal Order of the White Ele- 


phant” was started recently at The 
Maytag Company Plant No. 1 at New- 
ton, Iowa. Members of the Royal Order 
of the White Elephant are Plant 1 de- 
partment heads and they have a unique 
method of electing their monthly presi- 
dent. The head of the department 
having the highest severity accident 
rating beginning with July, becomes 
president and receives his badge of 
office—a white elephant—small enough 
to rest on his desk. The recipient of the 
White Elephant, is required to display 
the emblem on his desk during his 
tenure in office and must explain fully 
what the elephant represents to anyone 
asking him. 

The White-Elephant will rotate from 
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ELECTED . . . to Royal Order of White Elephant . . . this Maytag supervisor looks pretty glum. 
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month to month to the department head 
having the highest accident severity 
rate for the month. In the picture here, 
A. B. Shepherd, head of the electrical 
department, is inaugurated with appro- 
priate ceremonies as first president of 
the Royal Order. The White Elephant 
was paraded through the plant on its 
way to Shepherd’s desk where it re- 
mains throughout August. From left 
to right are Henry Held, Ed Thomas, 
Shepherd, Charles Gecan, Henry S. 
Bicknell, Robert Schutty and Bill Reed. 


The White Elephant has been adopted 
as being symbolic of bad accident prac- 
tice because of a custom that exists in 
Siam. There the white elephant is a 
sacred animal and can be owned only 
by the king. The animal cannot be used 
for income-producing purposes or for 
labor and, furthermore, is very ex- 
pensive to keep. In Siam, if some of the 
nobility incur the displeasure of the 
king, he immediately assigns to that 
person the upkeep of a few white 
elephants and, on account of the tre- 
mendous expense involved in caring for 
them, the nobleman soon goes bank- 
rupt. Hence a white elephant is some- 
thing to avoid if you don’t have one and 
something to get rid of quickly if you 
do. 





Fall Safety Number 


HE October issue of MANAGE 

will feature “safety” as its main 
theme. This is the first of the 
Fall Safety numbers, now planned 
annually. Correspondents are in- 
vited to point up any outstanding 
safety events or programs in their 
groups. 
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Safety pioneer dies 


Pittsburgh — Harry F. Idzkowsky, 
pioneer among industrial safety direc- 
tors, died here July 14. For 30 years, 
Mr. Idzkowsky had been directly con- 
nected with the safety movement, at 
first being in charge of first aid for the 
Mine Safety Appliances Company and 
later, in 1927, becoming safety director 
of the company. 

During Mr. Idzkowsky’s service as 
safety director of the Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company, the firm received 
many national awards for its safety 
records. MSA won the National Safety 
Council’s contest in its division four 
consecutive years and again in the 
1948-49 competition. 

Other perfect safety record awards 
were received from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in 1946 and 1948. The 
company won inter-plant contests held 
by the Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council six consecutive times. 

The Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany’s Callery, Pennsylvania plant 
compiled, under Mr. Idzkowsky’s direc- 
tion, a remarkable safety record. It now 
has completed nearly six straight years 
without a single lost time accident. 

Born in Pittsburgh in 1884, Mr. Idz- 
kowsky joined the Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Company after having been as- 
sociated with Union Switch and Signal 
Company. Besides being in charge of 
MSA’s first aid work, he also headed 
the experimental section of the organ- 
ization. At that time, 1920, the com- 
pany was six years old. 


Olson Rug supervisors 
stage safety drive 


Chicago—The campaign on safety, 
to be emphasized in future issues of 
MANAGE is coincidental with an all- 


out safety program sponsored by the 
Olson Rug Company Supervisors’ Club. 
There will be a series of classes on 
Safety Supervision and First Aid In- 
struction for all foremen who in turn 
will pass on to their employees all im- 
portant phases of safety learned at 
these sessions. 


Round-table discussions, panels, lec- 
tures, films and general discussion 
periods will all play a part in this 
extensive campaign. Follow-ups will be 
made throughout the plant by way of 
posters. displays and various types of 
attention-attracting signs together with 
personal observation and instruction by 
the foremen to their department 
workers. Each supervisor will carry on 
an individual program in his depart- 
ment, appointing committees among 
employees to further it. 


Due to the efforts of Harry Sikorski, 
personnel manager and safety engineer, 
the Olson Rug Company has always 
had a low-accident rate and not long 
ago were the recipient of a safety 
award issued for an extensive period 
without a lost-time accident. Mr. Sikor- 
ski incidentally, is also president of the 
Olson Rug Company Supervisors’ Club. 


We are also instituting a well-rounded 
course on human relations. We intend 
to leave no stone unturned to obtain 
closer understanding between foremen 
and their workers. We feel that this 
course will also aid us in the psycho- 
logical phase of safety.—E. F. Jarvis. 


New respirator hood 


Southbridge, Mass.—A new fliyweight res- 
pirator hood—the No. 75—designed for pro- 
tection against dust and paint spray opera- 
tions has been developed by American 
Optical Company, here. 


Extremely light and comfortable, the hood 
incorporates AO’s R2000 Respirator which 
protects against a variety of dusts or gases 
by means of seven specific cartridges. Hood 





American Optical's flyweight respirator 
hood. 
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design assures full and free movements of 
the head and neck. 

Manufactured of white nylon, olive green 
twill or white muslin, the hood provides com- 
plete protection for eyes, head, neck, shoul- 
ders and respiratory organs. Two drawstrings 
tieing under the wearers’ arms assure snug 
fit. 

Other features include a 10” window of 
clear cellulose acetate which gives com- 
pletely unobstructed frontal vision. Lateral 
vision is excellent. Though not designed for 
impact resistance, the window is thick enough 
to provide full protection against the hazards 
of dust and paint spraying for which it is 
intended. 

The hood is reinforced with leather in four 
places for extra long wear and service. Tear- 
ing is eliminated where respirator headband 
fits through hood and where underarm straps 
tie. A 214”x4” elastic strap sewn into the 
back of the hood assures a snug fit for various 
head sizes. No adjustments are required. 

For further information ask your nearest 
AO Branch for pamphlet S-1162. 


AO combines goggle 
and respirator 


Southbridge, Mass.—American Optical Com- 
pany announces it has combined its popular 
No. 700 Rubber Frame Goggle and R2000 
Respirator—fastened with either snap or 
rivet—to provide respirator-goggle protection 
in one handy unit. 

This respirator-goggle combination is rec- 
ommended for protection against chemical 
splashes, spray, light impact of foreign par- 
ticles and exposures to fine dusts. (The AO 
No. 701 Goggle is available if a gas tight fit 
is desired.) 

The R2000 Respirator proteets against a 
variety of dusts or gases by means of specific 
cartridges or disc filters; has a face mask of 
pliable rubber providing universal, comfort- 
able fit for fatigue-free wear over long 
periods. The” inhalation valve admits air 
freely at the lightest intake of breath, seals 
easily on exhalation. Valve design assures 
complete air expulsion without sticking, does 
not allow moisture to collect or dust to enter. 

The No. 700 Goggle has a frame molded 
from non-irritating, acid-resistant, synthetic 
rubber giving an airtight fit against acid and 
dust. Broad bearing, face-contacting surfaces 
assure maximum wearing comfort while ample 
perforations provide ventilation and prevent 
fogging. Ventilation is indirect to keep acid 





American Optical's rubber frame goggle 
and respirator. 
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and dust from eyes. The shatter-resistant, 
easily replaceable acetate lens provides ex- 
ceptional wide-angle vision. 

For further information ask your nearest 
AO Branch for pamphlet S-1162. 








Gas welding mask with "non-stop" vision 
. . . by General Scientific Equipment. 


Gas-welding mask 
improved 


Philadelphia—Unobstructed vision is a fea- 
ture of an improved mask for gas welding, 
cutting and brazing. This model has been 
improved in many respects. Multiple ad- 
justment assures proper fit. May be worn 
over prescription glasses. Now available from 
General Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 W. 
Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 32. 


Headgear and cross strap over top of head 
are made entirely of extruded plastic. They 





SAFETY 


September—back to school go the 
children—protected at the crossings 
by safety patrols. 


It’s great the way those kids re- 
spect the safety patrol boys, the fire- 
man or the policeman! 


By the way, do you respect your 
safety patrol, that guard over the 
saw, that safety-gate on the eleva- 
tor, that spur on the foot of the 
ladder, those goggles and safety toe 
shoes? They are all safety patrols. 


Take a lesson from the school 
children, observe and obey the 
safety devices. They were put there 
for your protection. 

Out of the mouths of children we 
can learn a safety lesson. Are you 
teachable? 


THINK AND ACT AS THOUGH 
SAFETY WAS THE FIRST LAW 
OF THE UNIVERSE 


By Arthur F. Marmoy 
Manager, Production Control 
Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 











are moisture proof, will not shrink or warp, 
and may be thoroughly sterilized. 
Adjustable in circumference and height to 
give exact and lasting fit. Genuine leather 
sweat band assures added comfort. New 
headgear pivot assembly is semi permanent. 
Tension is locked in at the factory. No 
washers or nuts to back off and get lost. 


Sturdy side protectors hold pivoted lens 
retainer, made of durable opaque molded 
plastic. Standard size 2” x 41,4”. Lenses are 
held securely in place, yet easily replaced. 
Available in Federal Specification shades 
from 3 through 6. 
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Who’s Doing What? 


ILLIAM H. SMITH, a veteran of ten 

years in automotive retail selling, has 
been appointed manager of a reorganized 
sales training department for Willys-Overland 
Motors .. . George L. Wirtz, president of the 
Atlas Mineral Products Company, Mertztown, 
Pennsylvania, has announced the appointment 
of Dr. Robert H. Steiner as research coordi- 
nator ... Announcement is made by Harry 
B. Coen, General Motors vice president in 
charge of employe relations in behalf of the 
board of Regents of General Motors Institute, 
that Albert Sobey, president and only di- 
rector in the school’s history has been named 
president emeritus in consultant on special 
assignment effective September 1...A. A. 
Englehardt, who has been in the sales organ- 
ization of the Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co. 
of Rockford, Ill., for 14 years, has been ap- 
pointed district sales representative at Chi- 
cago. New and more spacious quarters have 
been leased at 4209 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago . . Clyde R. Paton has been ap- 


pointed director of engineering for Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., it is announced by 
Ward M. Canaday, chairman of the board. 


For Your Information 


EW “Steel Casting Handbook” ($4.00) is 
available from Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15 “or 
“How To Simplify Your Files and Filing 
SystemB” is the subject of a new 40 page 
booklet ‘released by Remington Rand Inc. 
Write Frank J. Hastings, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Ask for LBV 396... 

Industrial water problems of all kinds— 
procurement, treatment, usage and disposal— 
and the facilities and services offered in 
coping with them are described and charted 
in a new booklet just published by Hall 
Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh water-consult- 
ant firm. For copy write the company % 
Hagan Bldg., Pittsburgh. Ask for “Your Most 
Important Raw Material’... . 
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The Allison-Bedford Foundry at Bedford, 
Indiana, which has been operated by the 
Allison Division of General Motors, has been 
made a separate Division of the Corporation 
to be known as the Bedford Foundry Divi- 
sion, C. E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors, has announced ... 

In response to the marked growth of metal- 
working industries throughout the South, 
and to increased demand for diversification of 
its own products, the Atlantic Steel Company, 
Atlanta, announces formation of a Product 
Engineering Department... 

New literature on “Red Arrow” and “Hy- 
dromatic” lift trucks giving specifications, 
dimensions, capacities and outstanding me- 
chanical details, (two new bulletins on hand 
lift trucks) are offered by Lift Trucks Inc., 
2425 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14... 

Sight Feed Generator Co. has ready for 
distribution new literature covering its man- 
ufacture of Rexarc, Rex-A-Lite and Rex-Tung 
hard-facing and manganese rods and elec- 
trodes for oxy-acetylene and electric arc ap- 
plication. Write company at West Alexandria, 
Ohio. 

ca 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 
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New floor resurfacer 


Cleveland—Said to be the most practical 
floor resurfacer developed to date was re- 
cently placed on the market by the Monroe 
Company. Wood and concrete floors are made 
new overnight with the hardest, most durable 
resilient floor ever perfected for industrial 
use. The successor to all “immediate use” 
floor patch and resurfacers, REZILO, for 
wood floors; and STEELHARD, for concrete 
floors, promises to outperform any other 
floor patch. 

These new plasticized floorings produce an 
incredibly hard and smooth surface, which 
permits hand trucks to actually coast over it. 
These floor resurfacers can be applied right 
over wood or concrete floors without using 
metal lath or roughening concrete. 

Application is quite simple; after priming 
the floor, spread the ready mixed material 
and pack it solidly with a tamp, a roller or 
your truck. 

Already in use in the warehouses and load- 
ing docks of some of the largest transporta- 
tion companies (names on request). Ideal for 
inside or outside use, for aisleways, plat- 
forms, and driveways (salt and chloride do 
not affect it, and intense heat will not cause 
it to soften). 

For complete specifications, submit inquiries 
and information on your own floor problems 
to The Monroe Company, Inc., Dept. R.S. 
106-6, 10703 Quebec Avenue, Cleveland 6. 


Jam-proof pipe threader 


Elyria, O.—An important and wanted im- 
provement in pipe threaders has been an- 
nounced by The Ridge Tool Company here. 
According to manufacturer, the Ridgid 65R 
Self-Contained Threader is now jam-proof. 
Means that does not need to be watched 
while threading pipe by hand or power be- 
cause a new design drive plate automatically 
kicks out the driving ratchet pawl when 
standard length thread is cut. The lead screw 
therefore cannot jam on the workholder. 
Also available is the new jam-proof drive 
plate which can easily be put into present 
65R threaders in place of old drive plate. 
This threader remains otherwise unchanged 
—it threads 1” to 2” pipe with one set of 
high-speed steel dies, and sets to pipe size 
in a few seconds. 


New chuck to thread 


small nipples 


Elyria, O—A new Nipple Chuck for the 
threading of short nipples is announced by 
The Ridge Tool Company here. This Ridgid 
Nipple Chuck is of simple design which fits 
any threading machine or vise without special 
tools, parts or adjustments, according to the 
manufacturer. Requires no adjusting or 
changing of the stop plug which is an integral 
part of the nipple chuck, and is said to be 
always automatically in position for use. 
Nipples to be threaded are screwed in by 
hand, and after threading, released instantly 
by an easy turn of the chuck, so they can be 
unscrewed by hand. Pipe adaptors are made 
for 14”, 3%”, 42”, 34”, 1”, 144” and 149” pipe; 
the nipple chuck itself holds 2” pipe. Adaptor 
for 4%” also available. The device is made 
also for British Standard Pipe Thread. A 
handy patented carrier is furnished with 
each complete set. 


Noise abaters 


Libertyville, I1l.—Noise abating devices that 
help step up production and improve morale 
are being widely used in the home appliance 
manufacture and metal fabricating fields, fol- 
lowing a nation-wide awareness of the health 
menace and diminishing efficiency caused by 
excessive and needless noise. 

In step with this trend, the Burgess Man- 
ning Company here, has introduced two im- 
proved weapons in the noise battle, the ex- 
haust and air intake “Snubber,”’ and the door- 
less Acousti Booth for making telephone con- 
versations easier. 








New floor resurfacer—to produce unusually hard, smooth floor. 











Action of the New Dodge Slide-Set Vise is 
simple, fast and positive. It takes approxi- 
mately one second to open or close vise to 
any position—as shown above in the cut-a- 
way views. Top—Turning handle counter- 
clockwise throws vise into this neutral posi- 
tion—ready for fast slide action in either 
direction. Middle—A push closes jaw on 
work—(or a pull will open them) and fast. 
Bottom—As jaws contact work a clockwise 
turn of the handle applies full pressure con- 
ventionally. In upper two photos note posi- 
tion of handle in relation to hand—simply 
can't pinch even when handle drops full 
length. 


Dodge vise has fast 
slide action 


Mishawaka, Ind.—A new quick action, ma- 
chinist’s vise, built on a new principle and 
embodying a patented fast slide action, is 
announced by Dodge Manufacturing Corp 
here. Known as the Dodge Slide-Set Vise, it 
is now available through established indus- 
trial distributors. 


The vise opens or closes to any position in 
one second through a push-pull action which 
eliminates spinning the handle. Weighs 58 
pounds, combines the ruggedness and full 
power of a conventional type vise with an 
instant slide action that speeds production. 
reduces fatigue, increases efficiency on bench 
and assembly operations. 

Slide action is simple, fast, positive. A turn 
and a half of the handle counter-clockwise— 
and the jaw slides in “neutral” to any posi- 
tion. From moment work is engaged, vise 
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operates in conventional manner. 

A specially designed no-pinch handle pro- 
tects the operator against blood blisters be- 
tween thumb and fore finger. 


Provided with either swivel or stationary 
base, built in one size only: 4”. 


The new vise is built completely in Dodge 
foundry and precision machine shop. High- 
strength steel parts and semi-steel castings 
provide a ruggedness which withstands hard 
usage. Slide action saves wear on the screw 
and nut. 

Slide-Set Vise represents a diversification 
by Dodge Manufacturing from the field of 
power transmission machinery—in which 
Dodge has been a leader for 76 years—and 
is manufactured to the high quality and 
precision standards which have always char- 
acterized Dodge products. 


Mixitred—new flooring 


material 


Skokie, Ill.—Rock-Tred Corporation, man- 
ufacturers of industrial flooring, roofing and 
other building maintenance items, has re- 
cently introduced a new flooring material 
named Mixitred. 


Company officials describe Mixitred as an 
economy flooring that is mixed on the job. 
It is a pure mineral asphalt entirely free 
from fibres, talcs, ete., and is recommended 
as a tough-wearing resurfacer for concrete, 
wood, metal, brick or composition floors. Also 
ideal for feather-edge patching of worn, 
broken areas in floors, loading docks etc. 
Recommended too as an underlayment for 
asphalt tile, rubber tile and linoleum. 

For new descriptive literature, write Rock- 
Tred Corporation, 7440 N. St. Louis Avenue, 
Skokie. Il. 


Tape-back packing 
to avoid breakage 


Chicago—Crane Packing Company has an- 
nounced the addition of a special new feature 
to its “Super Seal’ Plastic Packing. A 
securely vulcanized tape-back is now offered 
as an integral part of all “Super Seal” spiral 
packings. 

This development increases packing flexi- 
bility and, for the first time, brings a plastic 
packing into the easy-to-handle class of or- 
dinary braided fabric styles. Ring cutting is 
greatly simplified with this type of reinforce- 
ment because the spiral can be twisted down 
to small shaft ‘sizes, and then cut into rings 
without breakage. 


A special booklet offered by the manu- 
facturer describes the entire Super Seal line 
and includes full service recommendations. 
Write Crane Packing Company, Department 
M-24, 1800 Cuyler, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


New hydraulic-pressure 
switch available 


Pawtucket, R. I—A new, cartridge-type 
hydraulic pressure electric switch has been 
announced by Pantex Manufacturing Corp., 
here. 


Designed for the precise control of electric 
circuits by means of hydraulic pressure actu- 
ation, this switch will cut-in and cut-out 
electric circuits with as little as 12 to 18% 
pressure differential. Unaffected by extreme 
pressure surges, temporary or sustained, the 
unit has also withstood a wide temperature 
differential ranging from —65°F to +160°F 
without loss of accuracy or other desirable 
operational characteristics. Manufactured 
within precision tolerances, the design of this 
unit eliminates failure due to either mechan- 
ical or hydraulic shock. It operates immedi- 
ately with every start of the pump and re- 
quires no pressure build-up. Small, light- 
weight, and silent, it is quickly and easily 
adjusted—without breaking the line—with 
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New Pantex Hydraulic Pressure Electric 
Switch provides instant electric circuit con- 
trol and overload protection. Renewable 
cartridge minimizes maintenance. Listed by 
Underwriters. 


the added feature of pre-set switch limitations 
if desired. 

For complete details: Hydraulics Division, 
Pantex Manufacturing Corp., Box 660, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 








Tincher Pressure Tank Unit 


Seals porosity in 
small cast parts 


Sycamore, Ill.—A new type of high pressure 
equipment permits porosity-elimination treat- 
ment of small cast parts in bulk. Developed 
by Tincher Products Company, for use in the 


Tincher Process for reclaiming porous cast- 
ings, that must withstand liquid and gas 
pressures, the new device treats all internal 
and external surfaces simultaneously. 

Either before or after machining, the cast 
parts are placed in a wire basket which is 
lowered into the tank. When the cover is 
secured, the sealing agent used in the Tincher 
Process is then forced into the tank. The high 
pressure created forces the sealing agent into 
all pores and voids in the casting. After 
treatment, which does not require washing 
or curing, no evidence of impregnation 
remains. 

The new unit is designed to treat small 
valve and pump housings, hydraulic brake 
cylinders, fittings, other cast parts of similar 
characteristics. For complete details, write 
Tincher Products Company, 822 Borden Ave- 
nue, Sycamore, III. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 
Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 


Hack saw attachment for 
drill, drill press 


Kansas City, Mo.—Thanks to unique en- 
gineering design, the new B-T hack saw 
attachment is said to be lighter, more com- 
pact, cheaper, easier to use and store than 
any hack saw attachment on the market. It 
fits any 14” electric drill or drill press, 
weighs only 11 ounces. With the handle 
folded up to protect the saw blade, it occupies 
a space of only 1” x 144” x 4”. 

Unique design and operational features 
include: 

1.) Drill Speed Reduction—The 2-to-1 ratio 
of drill speed to saw speed has been 
accomplished without reduction gears. 

2.) No Vibration—It’s easy to cut a straight 
line with the B-T hack saw because 
there is no vibration, and because torque 
action has been cut to a minimum. 

3.) Full 34” Stroke—Cuts cleanly through 
any wood, metal or plastic stock up to 
34” thick, with full chip clearance. 

4.) No Gears, No Bearings—Long life—no 
gears or bearings to wear out. 

5.) Greater Safety—only exposed moving 
part is the blade. 

Because it is so light and compact, the B-T 














MOTORIZED "RICKSHA” FOR "VISITING FIREMEN" is Yale & Towne's new passenger 


version of the Yale “Freightmaster", specially designed to carry around the plant distinguished 
visitors, stockholders, “open-house" guests, or just the boss's friends. Here's an opportunity 
for many companies to transform an often tiring tour into a really pleasurable jaunt. Pneumatic 
tires, front wheel springs, easy steering are features which add to visitor's comfort. 
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Pocket-size portable hack saw attachment 
for electric drill or drill press . . . by 
Bertram Engineering & Supply. 


hack saw is easy to carry in any mechanic's 
tool box or electric drill kit—even.in a pocket 
easier to get into “tight spots’’ and less 
fatiguing to use. 
Write Bertram Engineering & Supply Co., 
3121 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please mention MANAGE Magazine. 
iw 


Transparent plastic holders for shop orders, 


records ... by Joshua Meier Co. 


Records holder 


New York—To prevent factory records, 
shop orders, blueprints and other production 
data from becoming messy, mutilated and 
unreadable, Joshua Meier Co., Inc. offers 
V.P.D. transparent plastic holders to protect, 
preserve valuable material 

Easily slipped into V.P.D. holders, records 
can be posted and passed from department 
to department and always remain as spotless 
and clearly readable as the day inserted. 

Made of sturdy, highest grade 5 to 20 pt. 
cellulose acetate, they come with durable 
leatherette backings and bindings—some with 
both sides plastic (thus offering two windows). 

Available in all types and sizes to meet all 
possible specifications. For free Catalog Di- 
gest write Joshua Meier Co., Inc., 153 W. 23rd 
oo B. ¥. <. 

e 


The worker of our miracles is team- 
work. Through it the age of our mir- 
acles is forever here. For the highest 
and best form of efficiency is the spon- 
taneous cooperation of a free people. 


—Henry Taylor. 
e 


satisfied with the 
Lord’s work—what with the white 
people buying hair curler and skin 
darkener and the colored people buy- 
ing skin lightener and hair straight- 
ener. 
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Nobody seems 


Dodge Superisors 


(From Page 13) 


products of this continuous training, 
the four major objectives are: 

1) To impart reliable information 
concerning practical techniques, 
methods, policies, procedures, and 
current operating situations, which 
will serve as basic of sound super- 
visory decisions. 

To facilitate two-way flow of in- 
formation between policy, execu- 
tives and supervisory management 
groups and employees. 

To promote and encourage use of 
those managerial skills that will 
result in more effective depart- 
mental supervision. 

To develop proper supervisory at- 
titudes and encourage maximum 
growth and development of each 
individual supervisor for mutual 
advantage of the supervisor and 
the corporation. 


Today’s supervisory job is far too 
important to place a man on the firing 
line and then forget about him. This 
continuous training program keeps the 
supervisors up-to-date from week to 
week as to the changes in current 
operating problems and procedures. It 
furnishes them with first-hand infor- 
mation and assures a uniform under- 
standing of those factors which have a 
bearing on the supervisor’s manage- 
ment. of his department. Such con- 
ferences also furnish for the supervisor 
a source of information and an op- 
portunity to find the answers to ques- 
tions which would not otherwise be 
a¥ailable to him within the scope of 
hig own line organization. 


Special Features 


Two other innovations have recently 
been utilized by Dodge management to 
express their appreciation to super- 
visors of this division for a job well 
done. Recently over 1,400 Dodge super- 
visors and department heads were as- 
sembled in a huge dining-room where 
they were served an excellent dinner 
followed by a short talk given by L. L. 
Colbert, president of the Dodge Divi- 
sion. Remainder of the evening was 
devoted to entertainment. Effects of 
this program upon the supervisors of 
Dodge Division are still being dis- 
cussed. 


In addition, prior to the introduction 
of the last new model of Dodge cars, 
a special showing was held at the 
Dodge Main Plant at which all super- 
visors and department heads and 
their wives were invited to view the 
finished products of their efforts. This, 
too, exerted an immeasurable effect on 
the morale of the Dodge management 
organization. 

While it is probably too early to draw 
any valid or scientific conclusions con- 
cerning the overall effects of this pro- 
gram, it is possible to observe several 
worthwhile results. The careful screen- 
ing of potential candidates for super- 
vision of the Dodge Division has af- 


forded an opportunity to do a more 
extended and objective job of apprais- 
ing new candidates before placing them 
on supervision. While the procedure is 
somewhat time consuming, it has had a 
positive effect. It has resulted in a 
more long range planning in terms of 
future personnel needs and has elimi- 
nated last-minute, compromise selec- 
tions for promotions which are so often 
very costly in the long run. The pro- 
gram has also resulted in a better feel- 
ing toward supervisors within the 
ranks. Now, for the first time, those 
who had been considered, but who 
failed to make the grade, know they 
lost out to a better man. 

The program of continuous, on-the- 
job training of all supervisors has lent 
continuity and uniformity to the opera- 
tions of the organization that would 
not otherwise be possible. While it is 
uniformly recognized as a fact that 
supervisors with low morale will mul- 
tiply operating problems, it should 
equally well be accepted that super- 
visors with high morale, who are prop- 
erly informed, can be depended upon 
to minimize the same type of problems. 
Such results have long range effects 
which can only be evaluated in their 
true light when these men, who are 
now supervisors, advance to the key 
positions which they are destined to 
occupy. 








Aduertisers Index 








AC Spark Plub Divn. GMC 


Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Budd Company 
Buick—Divn. GMC 
Carborundum Company 
Electro Motive—Divn. GMC 
Fisher Body—Divn. GMC 
Gates 


Rubber Company 


General Motors 
General Motors—Dayton Divn. 


Kelvinator ® Leonard—Divn. Nash 
Kelvinator 


Lincoln Extension Institute 
McGraw—Hill Book Company 
National Screw & Mfg. Co. 
Oldsmobile—Divn. GMC 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Inc. 
Ranco, Inc. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
Timken—Detroit Axle Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Warner & Swasey 


Affiliated Clubs 
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COATED PRODUCTS COMMENT S 


OW imuc is the right 


answer worth? 


In terms of unit cost, increased production 
or improved product quality — more import- 
ance is being attached to the correct selection 
and application of coated abrasives than ever 
before. The reason is readily found in hard 
dollar and cent figures that spell out time and 
money saved by a re-appraisal of the abra- 
sive used for a particular job or in a different 
means of application. In any number of cases, 
the correct answer has been worth plenty. 


As technical advances are made in materials 


and machines and as new abrasive tools are 
developed or new ways of gaining increased 
efficiency are realized... examination of your 
grinding and finishing operations becomes 
even more important. 


This is where CARBORUNDUM's special- 
ized experience can be of value to you...in 
working toward better utilization of the 
best coated abrasives for your requirements. 
Coated Products Division, The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


COATED ABRASIVES BY 


CARBORUNDUM , 


TRADE 


MARK 


Making ALL abrasive products... 
to give you the proper ONE 


"'Carborundum”’ is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by 


The Carborundum Company 








GONE are the “good old days” 
when this rococo palace car was 
tops in traveling elegance. Gone 
too are the smoke and cinders 
that made railroad travel in 
those days a bit grimy to say 
the least; and you couldn’t read 
long at a time because of the 
train’s jolts and jerks. You just 
had to sit and take it. 


* * * 


HERE now are the great new 
days for railroad travel when 
you can ride swiftly and com- 
fortably in such luxurious mod- 
ern trains as the Ann Rutledge 
and the Abraham Lincoln oper- 
ated between Chicago and St. 
Louis by the Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad. To make a 
smooth, clean, on-time ride 
doubly sure, these fine trains 
are powered by General Motors 
Diesel locomotives. 














fou can have a lot of fun in this pleasingly 
modern lounge car on the Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio. Or you can merely rest and relax as you 
would at home. Whatever you choose, time 


passes swiftly and pleasantly as your train glides 
over the rails—and you're there before you know it. 





For sheer traveling pleasure—on long or short 


“Better Trains GENERAL MOTORS 


Follow General Motors trips—by day or night—always pick trains 


Locomotives” || LOCOMOTIVES 








powered by General Motors locomotives. 














ELECTRO -MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS—LA GRANGE, ILL. 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 








